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Seeing Sculpture 


On a recent trip to New York the staff of the 
AAUW Arts Resource Center visited an ex- 
hibition of Robert Cook’s work at the Sculp- 
ture Center, 167 East 69th Street. Had you 
been there, this might have been your experi- 
ence —in part: Concave metal strips pull the 
eye along, seeming to surround empty space 
as though the space were substance. The metal 
strips and confined empty spaces produce the 
impression of solid, sinuous forms arrested 
in the midst of violent motion. Here were such 
clear examples of the use of line, motion, and 
texture in dynamic, formal expression that 
we were pleased to obtain the Center's permis- 
sion to present Mr. Cook's sculpture in the 
JOURNAL arts series. All of the sculpture 
portrayed in this issue is Mr. Cook's 
work. 

To some people, sculpture has represented 
for the most part an artist's ability to turn 
various kinds of material into a naturalistic 
impression of flesh, muscles, and bones. In 
another approach to sculpture, as _repre- 
sented here in the work of Robert Cook, the 
artist looks to the form and texture of his 
piece of wood or stone as he finds it to deter- 
mine the subject and form of his work. The 
sculptor implies life not by denying stoniness 
and woodiness, but by incorporating these 
qualities into the meaning of the sculptured 
piece. What the sculptor sees in the material 
itself and chooses to preserve in his final piece 
is part of the measure of his perception and 
imagination. The impact of what he has to 
express can come from his selection of form 
as much as from his creation of form. 

The article on Brancusi’s sculpture in Art 
News, November 1955, contains further illus- 
tration of this approach. You may also wish 
to reread the article on motion in the May 
1955 JourNAL. Some of the remarks on pages 
206 and 207 of that issue have particular ap- 
plication to the arts feature in this issue. 
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Editor’s 


Memo 


F WE had been asked to set a theme for 
the March JourNaL, and had chosen 
“This Changing World,” and planned the 
whole issue around such a theme, the 
result would have added up substan- 
tially to what this issue offers. Most di- 
rectly representative of the idea, needless 
to say, is the article by Dr. Marie Jahoda, 
based on her electrifying talk before the 
Social Studies Committee at its December 
Headquarters meeting. 

Dr. Jahoda brings to her subject both 
her sociological voice of authority and a 
scholarly grasp of the individual psycho- 
logical and emotional stresses that people 
are undergoing in this era of rapid social 
change. The result is both stimulating and 
thought-provoking. 


Oo CHD Cf 


One of the newest terms on our daily 
horizon is “automation,” a word which 
has been used in two senses. Sometimes it 
means the vast linking of many machines 
to a master machine. The word is also 
used to describe the highly developed 
supermechanization of postwar business 
and industry. 

It is this latter sense of the word that 
Dr. Agnes Mitchell employs in her article 
entitled ‘“‘Automation from a Woman’s 
Standpoint.” She examines this particular 
phase of our changing world in its relation 
to future opportunities for women. Ac- 
cording to the United States Department 
of Labor, there was an increase of 275,000 
women clerical workers in 1955, and 
185,000 women were added to the profes- 
sional and technical class of workers and 
related employment. Both of these groups 
will be affected by automation. 
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We point with pride to a signal achieve- 
ment of a top-favorite Associate, Dr. 
Laura Bornholdt, who figuratively beat 
on the doors of the White House and suc- 
ceeded in inducing a special assistant to 
President Eisenhower to write us an ar- 
ticle! The result of her endeavors? “‘ Trade 
Program: 1956 Model” by Clarence B. 
Randall. 

Mr. Randall is particularly well quali- 
fied to deal with this bipartisan subject. 
Not only is he an international trade ex- 
pert, but also, in his capacity as chairman 
of the Inland Steel Company, he is able to 
speak from the point of view of American 
business as well. 


Ow cao cH) 


If Mr. Randall seems to have focused at- 
tention on a passing year in a changing 
century, projecting his remarks against 
tradition and the present, his concern ex- 
tends much farther forward in its implica- 
tions. The same can be said of Isabel 
McLaughlin Stephens of the Woodstock 
Country School, a former associate pro- 
fessor of education at Wellesley College 
and a popular JourRNAL contributor. In 
“*Does Secondary Education for All Mean 
Mediocrity?”’ Mrs. Stephens speaks of 
the problems by which she feels our 
schools are sorely beset today. 

The Education Committee plans to 
present also, in subsequent issues, a sym- 
posium of other points of view on this 
extremely important topic — articles 
which we hope will suggest ways to a 
solution which will not curtail the broad 
educational opportunities which have 
helped to make our country great. Do 
send us your own reactions to this prob- 
lem for possible publication in Headquar- 
ters Mail. 


Ow CHD CHD 


That common household article the TV 
set might have been lost forever to educa- 
tion if forward-looking citizens had not 
organized their efforts early, both to re- 
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BY MARIE JAHODA 


The PROBLEMS 


of Living in a Changing Society 


HY SHOULD change, under certain 
Wien. become a strain on the 
individual?” 

In seeking the answer to this question, 
we find a clue in the behavior of small 
children when they are faced with a 
change. Children about two and a half or 
three years old often have temper tan- 
trums — understandable enough if you 
take something away from a child, or do 
something hostile to him. But children at 
that age often have a fit of violent anger 
out of the blue sky, as it were. Such tan- 
trums occur when the child is happily 
playing indoors and his mother says some- 
thing like “Put on your coat now and 
let’s go out.” 

Psychologists have learned why this 
type of situation creates such a strong 
emotional response. The child has just 
learned to form expectations on the basis 
of his own experience; in other words, has 
just learned to make predictions. He has 
begun to orient himself to his world in 
terms of his understanding of ordinary 
sequences of events. This gives him a 
feeling of power. Consequently an un- 
anticipated interference with a sequence 
of expected events is disturbing to him. 


Dr. Jahoda is Professor of Psychology at New 
York University. This article is based on a talk 
which she gave at the Social Studies Committee 
meeting last fall. 


The essence of this strain, of which a 
temper tantrum provides such dramatic 
evidence, is not just that something is 
changing, but that it is changing in an un- 
expected, unpredicted, unforeseen way. 
Once this problem is recognized, it is 
relatively easy for parents to meet it by 
making the change expected. The mother 
does not suddenly say, ““ Now put on your 
coat, we are going out.’ Instead, she 
prepares the child well in advance by 
saying: “In half an hour or so probably 
we'll go out.” The child can then absorb 
this predicted event into his own thinking. 


The Need for Predictability 


When you consider how we adults organ- 
ize our very personal worlds, you will 
realize that we too depend to a large 
extent on predictability. Almost every- 
thing we do — such as coming home for 
dinner and expecting the family to be 
there—is on a schedule based on a 
fundamental element of trust and the 
belief that other people will function in a 
way that can be foreseen. From the ex- 
perience of successful prediction of the 
future derives a tremendous amount of 
our own sense of security. Much of what 
we commonly regard as the stable ele- 
ment of personality is formed through the 

~alization that change is going on all the 
time, but that one can—to a certain 
extent — foresee it. 
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We can take this example of a child’s 
experience as a basis for thinking about 
strain on the adult individual. But change 
in the social world, where the adult fre- 
quently feels strain, presents a slightly 
different problem. Here what disturbs us 
is that we cannot foresee the rate of change. 
We have learned that change goes on all 
the time. Indeed we have developed a 
form of adaptation to it in our personal 
lives. But in the large social world we are 
faced with changes that we cannot pre- 
dict. The rate of change from one moment 
to the next can be much quicker — or 
much slower — than the rate of change 
we are prepared to accept. In a compli- 
cated industrialized society, unpredicted 
social changes produce various forms of 
individual strain. 


Denial and Withdrawal 


What does an adult person do about un- 
expected and unabsorbed change? One of 
the most frequent adult ways of “throw- 
ing a temper tantrum” is through denial. 
You don’t want to “have it be true” — 
whatever “it” is. For example, we know 
that many adults get a feeling of great 
satisfaction from the early dependency of 
a child on them. As the child develops 
and becomes increasingly independent, 
the response of the parent to the child 
ought to change too. But mothers and 
fathers often refuse to see that the change 
is happening. Such denial — seeing in the 
fifteen-year-old the cute little one of five 
and treating him accordingly —is_ of 
course self-defeating and will inevitably 
lead to much greater conflict than the 
conflict of having the child grow up. 
Another process by which the adult 
meets change for which he is not prepared 
is withdrawal. Social change often pro- 
ceeds at a much quicker rate than the 
gradual change in the individual organ- 
ism, presenting one with facts, new ideas, 
new technology, which cannot be ab- 
sorbed. One way of avoiding the need to 
face this unknown world is to refuse to 
participate in it. Perhaps the increasing 
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apathy that we find in some people with 
respect to public affairs — disinterest in 
politics, the very large percentage of non- 
voters — is a form of meeting change by 
withdrawal. The adult limits himself to 
an area where change can be taken in 
stride. Very often this area is not much 
more than the immediate personal sur- 
roundings, the family, and perhaps the 
work situation of the individual. The 
result is often an impoverished life. With- 
drawal is self-punishing. 


The Inner Core of Personality 

There is a third process, perhaps the most 
frequent psychological process with which 
individuals face a_ rapidly 
changing world. To understand this proc- 
ess, we have to go back to the original 
model for our thinking — the small child. 
The child’s disturbance actually has con- 
structive meaning. It is a sign of commit- 
ment to an effort at orientation, an effort 
nourished by the desire to play an active 
part in the world. In order to play this 
active part, the child has to be able to 
rely on certain stable things. He has to 
acquire the feeling, “I can predict; I, my 
ego, myself, my personality, is a factor 
that counts.” But if his predictions do not 
turn out to be correct, frustration occurs. 
The third process that characterizes the 
behavior of many people who cannot find 
an orientation to social change is like this 
frustration of the child. For the adult, 
changes which are passively observed 
for which he cannot feel responsible — 
van lead to a giving up of the inner core 
of the personality. No longer has the 
adult person the feeling that he has a 
place as an individual in the world around 
him and therefore that it is worth trying 
to orient himself to any particular change. 
No longer does he get angry at the lack of 
scope for asserting his individuality. In- 
stead, his inner core is abandoned and the 
external world takes over. There follows 
a general drifting with whatever the sur- 
roundings dictate. For certain personali- 
ties this is much easier than confronting 
every change and trying to absorb it. 


nowadays 





PROBLEMS IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


The tendency here is to conform to 
everything that is suggested, not because 
of an inner orientation, but because it 
seems the only thing to do. Compared 
with this process of dealing with social 
change, the temper tantrum of the small 
child is highly desirable. Born out of the 
wish to conquer a place for oneself in the 
surrounding world, it is a positive effort. 

This process has been discussed _re- 
cently in the literature of sociology. Best 
known, perhaps, is David Riesman’s con- 
cept of the “other-directed person,” the 
person for whom there is no longer any 
inner core; who does not make an effort to 
cope with the world around him, but 
rather gives in to the predominant group 
pressure. 


Inner Security and Informed 
Expectation 


These three processes — denial, with- 


drawal, and giving up the inner core of 
personality — which occur when people 
meet unexpected change are disturbing 
processes in which disturbed people pri- 


marily engage. But there are many dis- 
turbed people in our complicated society. 

Do we know anything about meeting 
unexpected change in a more constructive 
way? 

Psychological research and _ thought 
about people who can take unexpected 
social change in their stride suggests that 
the external change loses some of its threat 
to the degree that a person has learned to 
respect himself, to the degree that a sense 
of inner security has been developed. 
This healthy reaction to change is less 
well understood than the unhealthy proc- 
esses previously described. But we do 
know that early emotional security in 
relation to the family is one important 
factor in the formation of a personality 
that can cope with unexpected interfer- 
ence with its own predictions about the 
world. 

Almost by definition, the most helpful 
way of countering the natural tendency of 
resentment toward unexpected change is 
intelligent, informed expectation. Just as 


the three-year-old is more adaptable to 
change if you give him advance warning, 
so will the adult be less frightened, less 
given to engaging in any of the three 
processes mentioned, if there is intelli- 
gent, informed expectation about ongoing 
events. To the extent that this intelligent 
and informed expectation is available his 
orientation to the external world is less 
disrupted. 


Social Changes in the U.S. 

In what area of life do we have to accept 
radical changes? Where are we currently 
undergoing these changes? Where do we 
anticipate social changes in the foresee- 
able future? 

There are two types of social change 
with which people in the United States 
particularly have become familiar. First 
of all, for the last two hundred years we 
have been a country characterized by an 
immigrant population. In the relationship 
of the first generation immigrants to their 
children we find one example of change 
that can be a great strain for adults. The 
immigrant parents, whose pattern of ex- 
pectation and way of living has been built 
on the values, mores, and concepts of 
their native land, come to a new country 
with the idea of gradually adjusting to 
the new culture. They show in their be- 
havior, explicitly or implicitly, that they 
expect their children to be their children 
and not immediately American children. 
However the children learn our language 
and customs much more quickly than 
their parents. They quickly acquire in- 
formation which is completely foreign to, 
and perhaps incomprehensible to, the 
older generation. 

The strain between generations con- 
fronts most native American parents also, 
although to a lesser degree. As a result 
of our country’s European background, 
we traditionally expect parents to teach 
their children. Here the teaching process 
is reversed. Today it is the children who 
teach the parents, although the authority 
structure and the power structure in the 
family often still run the other way. This 
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situation can upset the delicate balance 
of human relationships, even if nothing 
more important is involved than learning 
how a space ship works from one’s chil- 
dren or grandchildren. Parents — al- 
though they like to learn from their bright 
children and are amused by them — have 
still to realize that they are no longer the 
only ones to give. That they are accepting 
from their children is quite hard for some 
to absorb. Furthermore, children who can 
tell the date and make of every car on the 
street and find their mothers particularly 
hopeless about this important matter get 
from their better technological knowledge 
a feeling of power which makes them ex- 
pect that their mothers ought to yield to 
them in other respects too. 

The second change which this country 
in particular has experienced during the 
last two hundred years is rapid social 
mobility. In the traditional European 
society, one is born into the middle class, 
the aristocracy, or the working class, and 
has a fair expectation that he and his 
children will stay within that class. The 
chances for upward and downward social 
mobility during an individual’s lifetime 
are here more frequent. Persons who move 
into new and different social circles are 
confronted with the fact that they can 
now less reliably predict the behavior of 
those around them. The strain is by no 
means restricted to downward social mo- 
bility. It frequently occurs in upward 
mobility. 


The Meaning of Prejudice 

For instance, a series of studies has shown 
that prejudice often functions as a crutch 
for an insecure ego. It helps to know where 
one is in an unpredictable world. The 
psychology of prejudice goes as follows: 
“Whatever I am uncertain about, I can 
always be certain I am ‘better’ than the 
Jews, or the Catholics, or the Negroes, or 
some other group.” This is actually an 
effort to find a stable orientation to the 
world, albeit a self-defeating one, to save 
oneself from an unpredictable, changing 
universe. It is as frequently associated 
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with radical upward as with downward 
social mobility. 


Technological Change 


These two areas of social change, the re- 
lationship of the generations to each other 
and upward and downward social mobil- 
ity, are well known. However there are 
other changes as well which make the 
world around us more unpredictable and 
difficult. 

First there is the fact that we are living 
in a society which is more and more de- 
pendent on highly specialized expert 
knowledge. In trying to get one’s bearings, 
it is no longer reasonable to hope to 
understand everything going on. If some- 
one tells me that we will have color tele- 
vision in two years, I have to accept his 
judgment. Whether it will be expensive or 
cheap, whether or not it will bring up- 
heaval to the television industry, I do 
not know. 

In technological fields some of us man- 
age to become experts to some extent in 
some small area, but the complexity of our 
society makes the achievement of an in- 
telligent and informed expectation of 
change very difficult, if not impossible. 
Voltaire in the eighteenth century and 
Goethe in the nineteenth still could en- 
compass what there was to know in their 
universes. Today nobody can do so. 

We all know there are experts around. 
We all know that the development of 
technological advances in various fields 
by these experts will produce radical 
changes. But if I should tell you that I 
have been informed by experts that within 
five years we will all take our holiday on 
the moon, you will look me over and make 
up your mind whether or not you trust 
me, but you will not be in a position to 
evaluate the information I give you. 

So today we depend more and more on 
expert knowledge. Our intelligent and in- 
formed attitudes about what is going on 
are no longer based on direct and spon- 
taneous understanding and insight, but 
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TRADE PROGRAM: 1956 Model 


BY CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


HOSE thoughtful Americans who be- 

lieve that the welfare of our country 
and the peace of the world will be ad- 
vanced by improved commercial relations 
with other nations may take heart at the 
progress which has been made in and out 
of the United States in recent years — 
progress which is based upon bipartisan 
support. 

The foundation of our current trade 
program was laid by both party platforms 
in 1952. The bipartisan program has two 
objectives: first to achieve a steadily rising 
volume of production within our country, 
and the consequent continuously rising 
standard of living for our own people 
which will come to pass if the whole world 
becomes our market; and second to in- 
crease production for our allies in order 
that they may improve their economic 
strength by their own efforts. 

Based solidly upon our own free enter- 
prise system of production, this program 
seeks to make possible throughout the 
whole free world the full development of 
the dynamic forces that are found within 
our own economy. These are reliance upon 
private initiative and individual resources; 
the integrity of free markets, in which 
each individual has full choice to deter- 
mine what he shall buy; and the stimu- 
lating effect of vigorous competition. Just 
as trade that knows no limit or barrier 
within our forty-eight states has given 


Mr. Randall is Special Assistant for Foreign 
Trade to President Eisenhower. 


this country the highest level of produc- 
tion and consumption that the world has 
ever known, it follows logically that the 
world in general, and our own country in 
particular, will benefit by the gradual re- 
duction of the barriers that presently in- 
hibit trade among the nations. 

The mathematics of our trade with the 
world can be stated quite simply. What- 
ever we sell to the world must be paid for. 
Every market bas two sides, and those 
who sell, whether it be goods or services, 
must stop their selling unless a way is 
found by which the buyer may make pay- 
ment in his goods and services. 

From this it follows that whatever 
limits imports limits exports. If we expect 
our products to enter the markets of other 
nations, we must permit theirs to enter 
our markets. Unless trade barriers are 
reduced and Americans are encouraged to 
buy where they wish, American exports 
must be cut back. Trade must be in 
balance. 


Forrunatery the balancing of trade is a 
far broader question than just the ques- 
tion of tariffs. 

The outward flow of American invest- 
ment capital, for example, to the unde- 
veloped parts of the world is an important 
medium for creating balance. The dollars 
thus taken abroad come back to us in 
purchase of our own goods. And the new 
standard of living thus created in the far- 
away places creates new consumer de- 
mands for our merchandise. 
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Many steps have already been taken in 
this direction. Revision in the tax laws 
dealing with foreign investment have al- 
ready been made and a bill is pending in 
Congress to extend to corporations in- 
vesting abroad a fourteen percentage 
point credit on earnings from such invest- 
ments to be applied to their corporate in- 
come tax. 

The capital of the Export-Import Bank 
has been increased by $500,000,000. 

The United Nations is in the process of 
organizing a agency, called ‘The 
International Finance Corporation,” to 
make risk capital more readily available 
to private enterprise in other countries 
and the Federal Reserve Board has re- 
vised its regulations to simplify the or- 
ganization in this country of new private 
banking concerns to finance foreign 
trade. 


new 


Aworner important factor in the bal- 
ancing of trade is travel. Americans now 
go everywhere and the government is 
doing all in its power to stimulate and 
facilitate travel. 

The GI went everywhere in the world 
and he has come back with widened hori- 
which he has transmitted to his 
family and friends. Furthermore, a similar 
result follows from the continued station- 
ing abroad of American troops. The dol- 
lars thus spent abroad by our citizens 
make a very important contribution to the 
balancing of world trade. 

Much improvement has also been made 
in customs procedures and an important 
bill that will be considered by the present 
Congress would simplify procedures fur- 
ther, principally by clarifying the basis 
of value upon which duties are levied. 

Gradual tariff reduction is an integral 
part of the program and the passage of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1955 by the Congress, by a very substan- 
tial majority in both houses, was a great 
advance. The term of this new law is 
three years, which in itself brings stability 
to our commercial relationships. A foreign 
producer no longer need feel that the law 
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will be changed to revise the tariff as soon 
as he tools up for production and starts 
shipments to the United States. 

Under this act, the President has au- 
thority to reduce the level of selected 
tariffs over the three-year period by 5 
percent per year. Likewise he may reduce 
tariffs that are in excess of 50 percent 
down to that level, doing so at the rate of 
one third of such reduction per year. 

This is to be a very gradual process. If 
the tariff, for example, is 10 percent on a 
commodity, only 5 percent of that, or a 
total of 4% of 1 percent, is involved in a 
single year, which is a change so gradual 
that no American producer need fear it 
greatly. A change of policy by one of his 
competitors would probably be more of a 
threat to him in any particular year than 
such tariff reduction. 

Furthermore this is a selective process. 
No changes need be made which would 
seriously damage American industry; no 
changes need be made except on a re- 
ciprocal basis. That is, for every reduction 
that we make with respect to imports, 
other nations will make similar reductions 
for our exports. Thus the total volume of 
trade will be stimulated. 


Tus must inevitably bring benefit to 
the American consumer. In all of the 
controversial discussion that comes from 
self-interest groups, it is the consumer who 
is the forgotten man, or shall I say “for- 
gotten woman’’? He or she maintains no 
lobby in Washington to protect his in- 
terest, yet in the last analysis it is the 
consumer who pays for protection. No one 
segment of our economy can be benefited 
except as the protection thus given is paid 
for by some other segment. Tariff protec- 
tion is sometimes urged on behalf of the 
workers in our factories and mines, but 
every worker is a buyer and it is hard to 
see how it protects his self-interest to 
make him pay more for his goods. 

The consummation of this liberal trade 
program needs one more step. One more 
authorization will be sought from the Con- 
gress. That is the passage of HR-5550, 
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which will authorize American participa- 
tion in the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. Under authority already pos- 
sessed by the President, the United States 
signed last year the revised General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, com- 
monly called the GATT. This is the agree- 
ment among nations under which they 
record the reciprocal changes in tariffs 
that they arrive at through multilateral 
negotiations. The agreement also contains 
a set of trade principles which ensure that 
the benefits of trade negotiations are not 
nullified by other actions. Thirty-five na- 
tions are parties to the GATT. 

To administer the GATT, an interna- 
tional secretariat is required, to perform 
essential housekeeping functions between 
annual meetings of the members, and that 
will be the function of the Organization 
for Trade Co-operation. 


Orc is being attacked by the same in- 
terests who opposed the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act and who con- 
stantly oppose every reduction in trade 
barriers. They falsely charge that this is 
a surrender of sovereignty by our country. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. 
OTC is solely housekeeping. It is merely 
a businesslike, orderly attempt to admin- 
ister what is at best a complex world 
problem. It can impose no new obligations 
on the United States. We are never bound 
to any obligation that we do not volun- 
tarily accept and we may at any time 
change our minds. We may withdraw 
from the organization under six months’ 
notice and may without consent uni- 
laterally restore any tariff that we have 
reduced. If we take such a step, the only 
penalty that can be imposed upon us is 
that of freeing other nations to restore 
their higher tariffs against our exports. 
OTC will be standing there as a watch- 
dog to protect American exports against 
unfair restrictions by other nations. Too 
often in the past, when another country 
has reduced a tariff in favor of our goods, 
it has secretly offset that reduction by 
special taxes, or other ingenious devices. 


We have been quite powerless at times 
to prevent that, but OTC, by marshaling 
the full force of world opinion against such 
action, can protect our exporters in situa- 
tions where standing alone we would be 
helpless. 


For EXAMPLE, take coal. With the fall- 
ing off of consumption of coal within 
the United States, the American coal in- 
dustry badly needed an increase in its ex- 
ports. On a cost basis, coal from our mines 
“an be delivered on the Continent of Eu- 
rope under conditions where it is competi- 
tive with that from European production 
centers. Coal is in short supply over there 
and in oversupply here, a situation which 
obviously is favorable to trade. 

Nevertheless, Germany and Belgium 
sharply restricted the importation of 
American coal, contrary to the principles 
of the GATT. The United States Govern- 
ment protested vigorously, but in vain, 
against these restrictions. Reluctantly our 
government then presented the matter at 
the annual meeting of the GATT mem- 
bership last winter. Promptly, when the 
mass opinion of those nations was brought 
to bear against these restrictions by Ger- 
many and Belgium, the barriers were re- 
laxed. American coal is now flowing to 
Europe in substantial quantities and that 
is a prototype of the services which the 
Organization for Trade Co-operation can 
render to American business. 

The hope for further progress in the 
present program rests in the last analysis 
upon the enlightened public opinion of the 
American people. Self-interest is always 
articulate in opposition to progress, but 
advances come when wide understanding 
of these great questions causes thoughtful 
citizens who place the national welfare 
above shortsighted self-interest to express 
themselves with clarity and vigor. 

The United States is headed in the right 
direction, and it is to be hoped that citi- 
zens everywhere will inform themselves on 
these matters, and make their opinions 
felt in a determined fashion in the halls 
of Congress. 
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COLD 


BY SAHL SWARZ 


Will America Support 
SCULPTURE? 


HE success of the recent exhibition of bronzes by Robert 
Cook at the Sculpture Center in New York makes one 
wonder whether America is getting ready to accept the artist 
as a respectable member of the community. “ Acceptance” is 
used here in the sense of patronage, and this has been all too 
rare, so that artists, especially sculptors, tend to live by their 
wits in such a way as to be considered anything but respectable 
from the point of view of professional standing. No degree or 
diploma guarantees the artist a job; there is no dollar-per-hour 
value on his time such as is true of, say, an advertising direc- 
tor, or an engineer. 

If it is true, however, that encouragement is coming the 
way of the artist, it carries important implications for us as 
a nation. Art is the finest American product we can hold up 
before the world to overcome the stigma of being considered 
nothing more than a mass-producing, materialistic people. 
The outlook is hopeful. The tired, tradition-laden countries of 
Europe look to us as having vitality and courage, which is 
true. It is also true that art as a means of personal expression 
is taking hold of the American public at large and that popu- 
lar interest is growing by leaps and bounds. This has all 
happened so suddenly it is difficult to realize that a short 
quarter-century ago the art climate here was so very different. 

At that time, the man in the street didn’t know or care 
what went on in a sculpture studio and exhibitions of con- 
temporary plastic expression were practically nonexistent. 
But the hardy few who were drawn into this field could at 
least find work in the large studios, where monuments and 
architectural sculptures were being executed in sufficient 
quantity to keep most of them busy. However much of these 
works were neoclassic and art-nouveau in style, and designed 
by men who spent their formative years in the Academies of 
Rome and Paris, or in the ateliers of the great European 





masters. Sculpture as a personal form of 
expression was hardly practiced. The 
large sculpture exhibits were at the annu- 
als of the Architectural League in New 
York. At the Academy one found portrait 
busts or compositions following the lines 
of well-worn classical clichés. 

It seems incredible that in such a short 
span of time a complete revolution could 
have taken place. Those mammoth Archi- 
tectural League shows, with their models 
of monuments and facade sculpture, are 
no more. In their place are over a hundred 
small art galleries grinding out well over a 
thousand one-man exhibitions by indi- 
vidual artists every season. That is the 
incongruity in the American scene - 
when industry and science are unifying 
codes of procedure and breaking down 
production into divisions of labor, so that 
it is becoming impossible for the indi- 
vidual to compete against a highly-or- 
ganized team, the artist is becoming even 
more of an individualist than before. 

This recession into self is not without 
cause. The awakening in the early part of 
the century to a broader concept of art 
and its function caused a reappraisal of 
our art forms, a seeking after fundamen- 
tals, and a suspicion of every accepted 
canon and dogma in the art world. If 
men were to create a form of expression in- 
spired by the twentieth century, they felt 


they had to clear away the customs and 
orthodoxies of past eras which were mani- 
festations of artistic philosophies forgot- 
ten or outmoded. In the conquest of space 
and time, old barriers ceased to function. 
Horizons broadened and civilization en- 
tered into a phase of scientific achieve- 
ment. The old adage of seeing is believing 
no longer was entirely valid. We were to 
learn the existence of things impossible to 
see. 

In this spirit of reappraisal of the ma- 
terial world, the artist experimented with 
both physical and metaphysical theories 
and came up with cubism, futurism, sur- 
realism, and a host of other isms, all in an 
effort to feel the pulse of his time and cap- 
ture its spirit and its sense of turmoil. In 
architecture, this reappraisal manifested 
itself in stripping down the form of struc- 
tures to their simplest idiom, heavily de- 
pendent upon function and the use of such 
up-to-date materials as reinforced con- 
crete, steel, and glass. In such a puristic 
climate the architect dispensed with 
sculptural embellishments as unnecessary 
and architectural sculpture, as such, 
ceased to exist and the large sculpture 
studios had shut down by the early thir- 
ties. 

This revolution in art thought, known 
as “The Modern Movement,” manifested 
itself in sculpture first in a_ technical 
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sense, through a return to a more primi- 
tive approach to materials, carving di- 
rectly in tree trunks and field boulders, as 
if to feel more closely nature’s growth and 
its manner of creation. The sculptor also 
investigated new tools offered by science, 
such as the oxyacetylene torch, as well as 
synthetics, like plastics. Second, it caused 
a throwing off of the pat forms of the 
Greco-Roman heritage and the discovery 
of new influences from all the world’s art 
output. 

The Sculpture Center in New York, 
where the Cook show was held, came into 
being about the time when these changes 
in sculpture were beginning to be felt. It 
is to the credit of its founder and director, 
Dorothea Denslow, that her organization 
served to ease the difficult transition stage, 
when the going was toughest, for young 
American sculptors. 

When the depression hit, Miss Denslow 
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opened New York’s first sculpture gallery. 
Visitors were meager, and mostly curious 
tourists who had no real interest in sculp- 
ture, and the sales were virtually nil. The 
Section of Fine Arts projects in Washing- 
ton helped tide things over for sculptors 
with work on public buildings, but outside 
of that little work was available. It was 
during this period that American sculp- 
tors began to experiment with new ideas 
and new forms. The new gallery was their 
constant showplace and by the end of 
the thirties the exhibitions were attracting 
national interest and even a 
were made. 

It was after World War II that the 
Sculpture Center as we know it today 
came into being. With excellent facilities 
in its sculpture workshops and large galler- 
ies where sculpture is constantly on view, 
it has become a beehive of activity. 

Which brings us back to Robert Cook 
and his exhibition. Cook belongs in the 
latter part of the transition period we have 
been speaking of. That is, his training was 
pre-new condition and though it was 
sufficient in the technical sense of a good 
foundation, it hardly provided him with 
the kind of equipment with which, for 
instance, an attorney starts a career. He 
was left to his own devices and wits if he 
was to pursue the career of a sculptor. 
Having been an army veteran, he decided 
to use his GI Bill time studying and work- 
ing in Rome. He was further aided by a 
Tiffany grant, a grant from the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, and a Ful- 
bright scholarship. 

Following the pattern of individual 
salvation stylewise, Cook investigated 
the possibilities of working directly in 
foundry wax for bronze casting, rather 
than using the tortuous, process-laden, 
and costly method of conversion from 
clay. This, too, is a manifestation of the 
sculptor seeking fundamentals and work- 
ing directly with his material in order to 
utilize better the intrinsic nature of that 
material. 

Through experimenting with this foun- 
dry wax, Cook has evolved a wonderful 
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world of line and form — of open and en- 
closed spaces, of weight and lightness, of 
sure and swift action. His works are a 
fine example of the proper use of the 
material. 

A keen observer of life around him, he 
chooses subjects varying from his daugh- 
ter Jenny to a stalking tiger and includ- 
ing a bullfighter, Job, Don Quixote, and a 
whole zooful of animals. He has become 
a master of form-by-implication. That is, 
though the surface of the form is hardly 
ever fully modeled, it is always felt to 
be there. This is done through a rare 
ability to make a line count for its utmost. 
The lines serve more than to outline and 
indicate form. They become lines of inner 
structure as well and motivating forces. 

To quote from Emily Genauer, art 
critic for the New York Herald Tribune, 
referring to “ Bullfight”’: 


Fantastically, the flat bronze ribbons 
enclosing great open spaces captured the 
taut elegance of the matador as, with 
arched back and flaunted spread cape, he 
executed a daring pass that sent the rush- 
ing, terrifying bull swinging around him. 
The work was all fluid motion, all power, 
all pure theater — an extraordinary meta- 
morphosis of seventeenth-century ba- 
roque mannerism into an expression and 
idiom completely personal and of our own 
time. 


KUDU 
SCRATCHING 


The exhibition was Cook’s second at the 
Sculpture Center, the former one having 
been held two years previously. It too was 
successful and enabled Cook to return to 
Rome and work until the following exhibi- 
tion. Cook likes Rome very much. 

When Miss Genauer asked Cook at an 
interview at his exhibition whether he 
lives in Italy because of*the “omnipres- 
ence of the world’s most 
priceless masterpieces of art and archi- 
tecture, or if he found that inspiration 
flowed more freely among the warm 
friendliness and healthy sensuousness of a 
people who accepted the artist as a pro- 
ductive and important member of so- 
ciety,” he replied: 
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I work in Italy because I can afford a 
maid there and I couldn’t back home. She 
does the housework and watches my fam- 
ily. That leaves my wife, who is a writer, 
also free to work. When she works she’s 
happy. So everything goes smoothly and 
I can work without worrying. And that’s 
why I’ve lived in Italy for seven years. 


Sahl Swarz is himself a sculptor and Associate 
Director of the Sculpture Center in New York. 
At present he is in Rome, working at the Ameri- 
can Academy on a grant from the Guggenheim 
Foundation. 








Does Secondary 


Education for All Mean 
MEDIOCRITY ? 


BY ISABEL McLAUGHLIN STEPHENS 


This is the first of a series of articles on 
secondary education today. 


T was during the depression that sec- 
I ondary education for everyone be- 
came a popular idea. Of necessity boys and 
girls were urged to stay in school. The 
CCC and other agencies could take only 
a few of the unemployed and the school- 
rooms were at least warm and the lunches 
nourishing. Then gradually we adapted 
ourselves to the notion that a high school 
diploma was an essential ticket to security 
and that “drop-outs” were a blot on the 
escutcheon of a school. 

In the twenty years since 1935 we have, 
as a nation, committed ourselves, ir- 
revocably it would seem, to the goal of 
Secondary Education for All. In so doing 
we have presented ourselves with several 
colossal problems for which there seem at 
present to be no easy solutions. Among 
these the most serious is an almost in- 
evitable drag toward mediocrity. 

Belatedly we are realizing that a nation 
which has been for two decades satisfied 
just to keep its young people in school has 


Mrs. Stephens, a favorite JouRNAL author and 
former Associate Professor of Education at Wel- 
lesley College, is now teaching history at the 
Woodstock Country School, a college preparatory 
boarding school in Woodstock, Vt, 
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by now acquired a whole generation of 
high school graduates for whom school 
was a place to wait for a diploma. Out of 
this situation subordinate problems have 
grown in profuse array. 

If high school classrooms are intended 
to be places where teachers must ingeni- 
ously divert or control pupils who have no 
desire to be there and no motive to work 
hard, then teacher training must be rigor- 
ous and specialized, not in intellectual 
mastery of a discipline, but in classroom 
management. If ideally all are to stay un- 
til they have diplomas, there must be 
elaborate and expensive facilities for shop- 
work, bands and drum majorettes, ath- 
letics, and special training programs in 
which the pupils are motivated, and all 
these activities must somehow “count” 
toward a diploma. 

Furthermore it becomes only common 
sense to place the requirements for a di- 
ploma within reach of all but the seriously 
retarded. Who would wish to deny a 
ticket of admission to the adult world to 
any young man or woman who wants it 
enough to maintain a fair attendance 
record all through high school? Why a 
diploma thus made meaningless should be 
valuable is not an easy question to answer. 
Such a lowering of standards, such ap- 
parently naive belief in long schooling as 
the right thing for all, is misguided, per- 
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haps. But it is here to stay for the fore- 
seeable future, so it seems futile to talk 
about dropping out of school as some- 
times wise, or the alternatives to conven- 
tional schooling which we might devise if 
we tried hard enough. 

Without enlarging upon these familiar 
aspects of mass education, it seems reason- 
able to maintain that we are doomed to 
mediocrity for a long time to come, for 
though it may be possible to educate for 
excellence, it is unlikely that we shall do 
So. 


The Acceptance of Mediocrity 


The crux of the matter lies in the fact 
that we have become a people accustomed 
to accepting mediocrity as good. For 
thirty years and more, thanks to pseudo- 
Freudians, opinion polls, mass housing 
developments, salesmanship, advertising, 
and Congressional investigations (to name 
a few of the guilty parties) we have been 
building up a culture based on the idea 
that to be well adjusted is an end in itself 
and that to achieve that end one follows 
certain simple precepts: “ Don’t stick your 
neck out. Get along with everybody. Be 
well liked. Work with the group, think 
with the group, be with the group.” 

It has been my experience that most 
college students, far from being in revolt, 
or “flaming,” are consumed by one inner 
longing only —to be a “well-adjusted 
person”; psychiatrically interesting, of 
course, just enough above the mean to be 
upper-level, but not noticeably superior. 
If it is they who set the intellectual pat- 
tern of the future, as they set the sartorial 
pattern, it will not be easy to change the 
national ideal from adjustment to out- 
standing achievement. In other words, 
there is no easy solution to the difficulties 
which confront a boy or girl who is con- 
sciously capable of distinguished perform- 
ance but caught in the web of “‘normal- 
ity” which shrouds the usual American 
community. 7 

There is a great deal being said about 
“the exceptional child” and “meeting 





individual needs” and “helping every 
child to realize his potentialities.” But 
upon investigation one finds that most of 
the money and energy being expended by 
schools to “meet the needs of” the ex- 
ceptional child is being devoted to the 
subnormal child. It is still widely believed 
by school-board members that the bril- 
liant, or even above-average, child will 
“get along all right” by virtue of being 
bright and that the great problem is the 
exceptionally slow child, who must be 
made as nearly “normal” as_ possible. 
Though here and there real efforts are 
being made to find and educate the su- 
perior minds, most of these programs 
reach the pupils too late and are too 
superficial to change the over-all design. 


Habits of Non-study 


When one expresses dismay over the 
habits of non-study formed during the 
junior high school years, one is told that 
those years are for social adjustment 
the transition years between the neighbor- 
hood school and the huge senior high 
school. When one protests that those 
years could be transitional and still be 
devoted to learning the satisfactions of 
doing difficult work, including mathe- 
matics and foreign languages and adult 
reading, one is told that these studies 
must wait until the senior high school. 
Why? Because it is too complicated to 
offer a strenuous program in laboratory 
science, languages, and literature for some 
eighth-graders and not for others. Such 
diversity is possible only in large senior 
high schools. One can only say at this 
point that the British may select their 
scholars too young when they do it at 
eleven, but surely we wait too long when 
we wait until they are fifteen. 

By the time an extraordinarily able 
child reaches the tenth grade his ways of 
work, ambitions, and whole sense of what 
is worth exertion have been formed; not 
frozen inextricably in a mold, but formed 
firmly enough so that it takes very skillful 
teaching and a sharp change of environ- 
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ment to bring about a revolution, though 
just that may be necessary to make a 
scholar of that child. If his companions are 
Philistines, or even just run-of-the-mill; if 
his teachers are mostly concerned with 
minimizing written work that is hard to 
correct and are keeping everybody busy 
with check-the-answer-tests; if the labora- 
tories are crowded, or used only for 
teacher-done demonstrations; if the bas- 
ketball team has all the prestige, if. . . 
There are so many forces at work to pre- 
vent any real intellectual awakening in 
the pupil conditioned by years of getting 
along with minimum effort that it seems 
almost miraculous when the true scientist, 
philosopher, or artist turns up in the senior 
class. 

There is no one place to attack this 
malady. No one would suggest trying to 
abolish the desire to be normal or well 
adjusted. That would be like deciding not 
to allow a child to learn to talk because 
people talk too much nonsense. The task 
is to shift the emphasis in such a way that 
it is obvious to children that excellence 
is desirable even when it results in some 
maladjustment; that to be well adjusted 
is like being healthy — not an end in it- 
self, just a way to assure effective living. 
Sometimes it is worth while to get over- 
tired. Sometimes it is worth while to be 


disliked. 
Parental Attitudes 


This shift will not take place until Ameri- 
can parents believe it to be important. 
As long as nine parents out of ten say 
quite openly that they want their sons to 
be tall, big, popular with other boys, good 
mixers, and not too studious — certainly 
not one of those misfit grinds — so long 
are we doomed to mediocrity. Without 
some grinding few people accomplish 
much, yet we have come to believe that 
only a “genius” may be different. If the 
child just “tests high,” he must be pre- 
vented from becoming an outsider, must 
never feel superior. He must be accepted 
by the most imperceptive companions. He 
must be “well rounded.” 
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Such ideas we all recognize as dominant 
in large sections of Suburbia. They appear 
less frequently, but recognizably, even in 
the staunch small towns of New England. 
They arise, perhaps, from admirable im- 
pulses — anti-snobbery, the belief that 
democracy depends upon an educated 
public, that good leaders are good politi- 
cians; from faith in the individual who 
somehow seeks and finds his own level, 
given equal opportunity. But whatever the 
origins of our attitudes, one fact emerges 

we have somehow sold out to “‘adjust- 
ment.” 


Hope for the Future 


Before we can hope to have secondary 
education for all without a leveling down 
as well as a leveling up toward the mean, 
we must encourage a very profound 
change in the attitudes of American 
adults. There are some grounds for hope 
here. Among the veterans who ten years 
ago were Gls in college there was a re- 
freshing eagerness for intellectual fodder. 

There were thousands of them and they 
had wives and babies who shared the 
prefabs and stuck out lean years for the 
sake of that degree. Now their children are 
ten and twelve. If the parents have kept 
their drive and their enthusiasm (acquired 
no one knows quite where during the 
tedious years of war), they have infected 
their children and they should have af- 
fected their communities and 
Right now is when we need their influence 
most. We can only hope that they will 
insist, crowding or no crowding, upon 
junior high schools that make demands — 
stiff demands — on eighth- and ninth- 
graders, that they will recognize ability in 
some of their own children and do all in 
their power to nourish the intellectual 
curiosity they discover. In some com- 
munities they may be spread too thin. In 
others they may create a leaven that will 
raise the whole town and change those 
subtle influences so often at work to drag 
students down into the crowd. 


schools. 


(Continued on page 181) 
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ae BY BLANCHE CRIPPEN 


NE WAY to gain a new perspective on 
O the progress of educational TV is to 
look at some of the programs produced 
by twenty noncommercial stations in 
seventeen states. Thus may we sample, 
however vicariously, this new kind of 
television, now on the air for a potential 
audience of some 41,000,000 people living 
within broadcast range of the stations. 
These educational TV stations, in the 
order of their appearance on the air, are 
in Houston, Texas; East Lansing, Michi- 
gan; Pittsburgh; Madison, Wisconsin; 
San Francisco; Cincinnati; St. Louis; 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Munford, Alabama; 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Seattle; Boston; Cham- 
paign-Urbana, Illinois; Miami; Chicago; 
Columbus, Ohio; Detroit, Denver, and 
Memphis (scheduled to go on the air this 
month). 

Most apparent, and at first most puz- 
zling, is the complete lack of consistency 
in the length of broadcast schedules. Edu- 
cational broadcasters, unlike their com- 
mercial neighbors, are neither required by 
the Federal Communications Commission 
to maintain a minimum schedule nor 
driven by competition for the advertising 
dollar to cater to popular whims. It is pos- 
sible, and even desirable, for the educa- 
tional station to begin modestly and to 
develop its program schedule gradually, so 
that it finally will reflect the educational 
and cultural climate of the community. 


Miss Crippen is Assistant Director in charge 
of Public Information of the Joint Council on 
Educational Television. 


WTTW, Chicago, for example, began 
in temporary studios and for the first 
three months was on the air only two 
evenings a week. A variety of programs 
were shown and audience reaction was 
earnestly solicited. Chicagoans began to 
feel a real sense of proprietorship regard- 
ing their station as more than two hun- 
dred voluntary groups evaluated its pro- 
grams. Now in permanent quarters and 
maintaining a thirty-hour-a-week schedule, 
WTTW (“Window to the World’’) is 
confident of its direction. 

Chicago’s broadcast week of thirty 
hours is somewhat higher than average. 
Many stations are on a half-day schedule. 
Pittsburgh maintains the longest broad- 
cast day of any and is on the air 67% 
hours a week. 


Sizable Audiences 


Regardless of schedules, educational sta- 
tions are attracting sizable audiences. San 
Francisco, according to a recent telephone 
survey by the Western Research Insti- 
tute, penetrates more than half of the 
660,000 television homes with telephones 
in an eight-county area. 
An Oakland newspaper 
typical of press reaction: 
Very entertaining, that fellow on KQED, 
who gives out with German lessons. Ine, 
svy, dry, fear, fewnf, sex, sayben, acht, 
nine, televiewers chant with furious pho- 
netic intonations. And you know, it’s more 
fun than “The Lone Ranger’? Educa- 
tional, too. Perhaps more of this sort of 
thing is what television needs . . . pro- 
grams which occasionally make the gray 
cells churn a bit. 


editorial is 
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Diversified Programming 


Just what is it that is being sent over 
the air waves in the direction of some 
39,000,000 people? To some extent, the 
answer will depend on whether you're 
monitoring a station in Alabama, or 
Michigan, or the state of Washington. 

If you were in Seattle, you might catch 
the fifth-grade social studies lesson called 
**Animals of the Seashore,” which would 
give you fascinating close-ups of the 
marine life of Puget Sound, the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca, and the North Pacific. 
Down in Alabama, you would be charmed 
by a series of folk songs and stories of 
that state. Stop off in Michigan when the 
legislature is in session and you could tune 
in to one of the “live” telecasts from the 
Capitol building in Lansing. Or visit 
Boston and enjoy without cost a whole 
evening’s concert of the Boston Symphony 
from the vantage point of your TV set. 

It is apparent that educational stations 
are taking the ingredients of local re- 
sources and giving them back to the 
people in palatable form, sharing them 
with many who might otherwise not be 
tempted to go to a symphony concert or 
a legislative session, or to learn something 
about native folklore or the relationship 
of natural resources to commerce 
industry. 


and 


Program Exchange 


An average of over half of the programs 
on educational stations are locally pro- 
duced. Some, like those just described, 
are local in nature. Others have a more 
cosmopolitan appeal. These are selected 
by the Educational Television and Radio 
Center for distribution to all educational 
stations. 

If you were to monitor any one of the 
educational stations for one week, you’d 
find many of these programs. You would 
be sure to meet Dr. Schwartz from Iowa 
State College, who teaches German to 
adults. You could learn more about nu- 
clear energy from men like Edward Teller, 
famous physicist from the University of 
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California. You would be able to brush 
up on American history with Father Ban- 
non of St. Louis University. 

If you appreciate the very special 
world of children, you'd find it hard to 
resist the biggest man in television 
“The Friendly Giant” from Madison, 
Wisconsin — and would be captivated 
by the spontaneity and charm of Josie 
Carey, hostess on Pittsburgh’s “Children’s 
Corner.” 

The Center also distributes programs 
obtained from other sources. Some are 
specially produced by arrangement with 
universities. Howard Hansen, Director of 
the Eastman School of Music, does a series 
called ““Music as a Language.” A pro- 
fessor from the New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts tells about 
man’s efforts to harness rocket power, 
with the assistance of film footage of ac- 
tual rocket launchings. The University of 
Michigan brings together distinguished 
authorities in the field of international 
relations in a series called “Challenge of 
American Foreign Policy.” 

National and international film pro- 
ducers also contribute to the Center's 
reservoir of programs, in order to bring 
you BBC’s programs on art, the Salzburg 
Marionettes, the Ballets de France, and 
the like. 

Since its establishment in May 1954, 
the Center has collected more than a hun- 
dred series, totaling almost twelve hun- 
dred programs. Educational stations pay 
an annual affiliation fee and receive a 
weekly program package of at least five 
hours of television programs, covering 
history, public affairs, literature. 


Distinctive Formats 


A series of lively discussions of local 
issues has won national honors for KETC 
in St. Louis. Special films are made for 
some of these programs, giving them a 
documentary flavor. One program opened 
with a film which revealed the serious 
housing problems and shocking sanitary 
conditions of the city’s slums. The pro- 
ducers took us back to the studio to 
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meet face to face some of the people who 
live in these slums. Then the audience saw 
this problem tossed directly to the city 
officials — a group of six or eight of them 
in the studio — all of them having seen 
the preceding part of the program and 
each in a position to do something about 
the slums. 

In Chapel Hill, North Carolina, WUNC- 
TV borrows the faculty and facilities of 
the schools of medicine, public health, 
nursing, pharmacy, dentistry, and the 
North Carolina Memorial Hospital for a 
series called “Project: Health.”” This is 
a full-hour remote, each program originat- 
ing from one of the medical schools, or 
from the hospital. The series has become 
very popular and local newspapers are 
among its most enthusiastic boosters. 

The Cincinnati and Lincoln stations 
are experimenting with instructional pro- 
grams for business and industry. The 
Lincoln series is already under way and is 
watched regularly by plant managers and 
supervisors. Lessons in training new per- 
sonnel, work simplification, and communi- 
cation are presented Monday through 
Friday the first week of every month, 
from eleven-thirty A.M. to noon. 

An experimental summer series on the 
Lincoln station tested the use of TV to 
aid the handicapped. A noncredit tele- 
course in lipreading was conducted by 
Lucile Cypreansen, Associate Professor 
of Speech, University of Nebraska. The 
lessons were based on phonetics and man- 
uals containing the complete series were 
available. A test was given on the final 
broadcast and the papers returned to the 
station. The results were encouraging. 

A “first” for the Memphis station will 
be a literacy course based on Dr. Frank 
Laubach’s book Streamlined English. Funds 
have been given by the Memphis section 
of the National Council of Jewish Women. 
The course will include 104 television ses- 
sions and certificates will be given to those 
who complete it. 

Detroit’s “School Boards in Action” 
shows one of the area boards of education 
in a regular session each Monday evening. 


Houston has been telecasting the proceed- 
ings of the school board for two years and 
mail from viewers shows enthusiastic re- 
sponse. Chicago has conducted citywide 
teachers’ meetings on television. 


Television as an Aid to 
Formal Education 


By now we have become fully aware that 
educational television is part of educa- 
tion itself and that the medium can be 
used to good advantage to ameliorate 
some of the problems confronting our 
schools and colleges today. This is not 
meant to imply that educational televi- 
sion by itself is solving any of these prob- 
lems, or that it should ever try to do so. 
But the record to date points to many pos- 
sibilities of using television as an aid to 
formal education. 

John Francis Neylan, in his letter of 
resignation as retiring regent of the Uni- 
versity of California, recommended that 
university scientists of the stature of 
Edward Teller, Glen Seaborg, and others 
teach on television. San Francisco’s edu- 
cational station accepted the challenge 
and has scheduled regular programs by 
both Teller, chief architect of the H-bomb, 
and Seaborg, Nobel Prize winner. Other 
stations have enlisted the services of the 
best teachers, philosophers, and artists. 

Dr. Huston Smith, Washington Univer- 
sity, conducted the first telecourse on 
the St. Louis educational station, a course 
in comparative religion, and describes it 
as the most exhilarating experience in his 
life. “I was teaching an audience of 
100,000,” he said, “which was ten times 
the number I could otherwise have ex- 
pected to teach during a fifty-vear career.” 

Dr. Frank Baxter, University of South- 
ern California, expresses appreciation for 
the enthusiastic audience response to his 
television course on Shakespeare: 

The no great illusions of 

the validity of his own performance, but 

he is sure of this one thing, that there is 

a vast audience of good, solid American 

citizens who have been the forgotten men 

in television programming. 


lecturer has 
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Many Americans are advancing their 
education by taking college courses for 
credit on television. The average college 
telecourse for credit has an enrollment 
of about forty-two students per hundred 
thousand television homes, according to a 
national survey conducted by Michigan 
State University and the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Many additional stu- 
dents enroll on a noncredit basis. 

Last fall, a total of twenty-one courses 
for credit were offered by educational 
stations. The Houston station has pre- 
sented thirty-five credit courses in such 
areas as finance and economics, the hu- 
manities, languages, music, and the nat- 
ural sciences. For academic credit, televi- 
sion students are usually required to 
attend some classes on campus and to 
pass a written examination. 


Education of Less than College Grade 


Pittsburgh’s “High School of the Air”’ for 
adults was developed with the co-opera- 
tion of the city and state education au- 
thorities to combat the problem of drop- 
outs. Hundreds who were forced to leave 
school, or who realized too late the impor- 
tance of a high school education, are now 
getting instruction in English, biology, 
mathematics, 
history. 

Those who pass the examination given 
by the State Department of Public In- 
struction receive credit toward a diploma. 
During the 1954-55 term, 337 objective 
tests were given to television students 
enrolled in English, algebra, and world 
history. Seventy-one percent passed. Sig- 
nificant, too, is the fact that the series of 
eighteen telecasts in each of the three sub- 
jects, supplemented with course outlines 
supplied for home study, covered two 
years of high school English and one full 
year in algebra and world history. 

Last summer, Pittsburgh proved the 
economy of offering make-up work on tele- 
vision. Only nine hours of television in- 
struction were required. Sixty hours. of 
normal make-up courses would have been 
required. 
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This year the Seattle station inaugu- 
rated a make-up course in advanced 
algebra. Scheduled during the evening, it 
is specifically planned for freshmen at the 
University of Washington. 

Most stations carry programs for class- 
room use. Producers and directors are 
co-operating with school administrators 
and teachers. Controlled experiments in 
classroom television are being conducted 
in Pittsburgh and St. Louis, with special 
funds provided by foundations. Subjects 
are reading, arithmetic, and French for 
the fifth grade; spelling for grades three 
to six; English composition and general 
science for the ninth grade, and high 
school history. 


Co-operation with Commercial TV 


A healthy exchange of ideas, personnel, 
and programs between commercial and 
noncommercial stations began when edu- 
cational TV managers started casting 
about for producers and engineers and 
found them in commercial stations. Many 
actors, writers, musicians, and artists are 
turning to the educational stations, per- 
haps in search of greater freedom of 
expression. 

Conversely some of the talent nur- 
tured by educational stations is being dis- 
covered by commercial broadcasters. 


Pattern for the Future 


With only three years of programming 
experience, educational television is still 
in its infancy. We have been monitoring 
the pioneer stations and it seems appar- 
ent that the movement has come a long 
way in a very short time. Among its ac- 
complishments: 

Development of programs to serve the 
needs of all population segments. 


Introduction of original and exciting 
program formats. 


Aid to education from pre-school age 
to adult. 


Attraction of sizable audiences. 





From the Survey Committee: A Call for Help 


The article by Marie Jahoda on page 
139 deals with the adjustment which 
the normal individual must make to 
life in today’s world. It is an excellent 
article. We hope you will read it. 

It seems to the Survey Committee 
that the article emphasizes the many 
problems which confront not only indi- 
viduals but organizations. How can 
organizations make their programs 
vital to their members and to the 
world in the time in which we are 
living? How can the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, to be 
specific, develop a vital program for 
its members and for society in its next 
quarter of a century? 

This is the question which the Sur- 
vey Committee feels is the basic one to 
be answered at the Boston Convention. 
We do not believe that the answer 
which the founders gave is entirely 
adequate for the Association today. 
We must find a fresh approach for the 
future. 

Nor do we believe that the Survey 
Committee is capable of finding this 
approach alone. We need the help of 
all the members of the Association. 
Very shortly, you will be planning your 
program for the year 1956-57. The 
Survey Committee is inviting as many 
branches, individual members, and 
members-at-large as wish to do so to 
give some time to studying what the 
program of the American Association 
of University Women should be in the 
next twenty-five years. 

How you go about this study is your 
own decision. You may want to make 
it your program for the year. You may 
want to set up a study group. Handle 


the question as seems best to you in 
your particular situation. 

However you decide to approach the 
question, the committee presents a few 
principles to guide such study. Any 
program for the Association 


Should be democratically arrived at. 


Should be framed in the light of the 
changing society in which we live. 


Should be worthy of the time and ef- 
fort of college women. 


Should meet the varying needs of a 
large and rapidly growing member- 
ship. 


If you are interested in co-operating 
in this study we suggest that you write 
the American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C., enclose one dollar, and ask 
for a copy of “How Fare American 
Women?”’, by Dr. Althea Hottel, the 
interim report of the Commission on 
the Education of Women. It will give 
you a basis for program planning. 

In succeeding issues of the JouRNAL 
there will be other items on this subject. 

After your program is planned, write 
a brief statement of what you are pro- 
posing to do and send it to the Sur- 
vey Committee, AAUW Headquarters, 
1634 Eye Street, Washington 6, D.C., 
in order that we may build a roster of 
persons interested. 

No later than December 1, 1956, 
please send any suggestions you have 
to the Survey Committee. 


Haire Farmer, Chairman 
AAUW Survey Committee 





THE M.D. WAS WRONG! 


Women Were NOT So Weak 


BY RUTH W. TRYON 


VASCINATING and frustrating!’ That’s 

the current report on the AAUW fel- 
lowship history, which your former editor 
has been working on since October. Fasci- 
nating because there is so much interest- 
ing material, ranging from the 1890 report 
of Christine Ladd Franklin, first chairman 
of the Fellowship Committee and a dis- 
tinguished scientist of that era, to a letter 
from an international grantee struggling 
to apply American educational tech- 
niques to teaching Laplanders. Frustrat- 
ing because so much that is interesting 
will have to be left out, unless, like the 
tail of Christopher Robin’s dormouse, the 
history is to go on and on and on. 

It has been fun to go through old com- 
mittee reports and announcements dating 
back to the ’80s, when the fellowship idea 
was beginning to take shape. But if you 
would expect these old records to be 
quaint, you couldn’t be more mistaken. 

Take, for example, the study on the 
health of college women completed in 
1885. Before they took up the question of 
postgraduate work for women, Associa- 
tion members found that they had a more 
elementary task — to overcome the preju- 
dice against any college education at all 
for their sex! One argument was health. 
It was widely believed that the frail femi- 
nine constitution could not withstand the 
strain of four years of concentrated intel- 
lectual endeavor. 


Mrs. Tryon, former AAUW editor, is now 
Associate, Fellowship History. 
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A certain noted Boston physician, in a 
book called Sex in Education, led the at- 
tack along this line, declaring that “iden- 
tical education of the two sexes is a crime 
before God and humanity that physiology 
protests against and experience weeps 
over.” The Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, parent organization of AAUW, 
answered in typically modern fashion by 
sending out a questionnaire to get the 
facts. It must have been one of the earliest 
attempts to use the questionnaire method 
to pin down facts about women and it was 
extraordinarily successful. 

All this is told in The History of the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en, 1881-1931, written by two early presi- 
dents, Marion Talbot and Lois K. M. 
Rosenberry. But a clipping found among 
the old reports sheds further light on the 
reception given to the findings of the ACA 
and on why they proved so convincing. 
Harper’s Bazar (“A Repository of Fash- 
ion, Pleasure, and Instruction,” offered 
“with a pattern sheet supplement”’) in its 
October 10, 1885 issue publishes a full 
account of the survey. It begins in good 
Victorian fashion: 


The training of our “sweet girl gradu- 
ates,” as Tennyson poetically described 
them, is already beginning to show itself. 
Physicians and scientists have alike been 
clamorous for a full and accurate array of 
facts as to the physical condition of 
American women in general, and of the 
college-bred part of them in particular. 
Thanks to the Society of Collegiate 
Alumnae and Colonel Carroll D. Wright, 
now head of the National Bureau of Sta- 
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tistics, we have such a body of classified 
facts upon this subject as was never be- 
fore brought together. It is published as a 
part of the Massachusetts “Report on 
the Statistics of Labor”’ for 1885, Colonel 
Wright still holding his position as head 
of that State Bureau; and it also appears 
in pamphlet form. 


The item goes on to list the members 
of the Committee on Health Statistics, 
which conducted the study — graduates 
of Vassar, Oberlin, Wellesley, Cornell, 
Syracuse, Wesleyan, Smith, Boston Uni- 
versity, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and the state universities of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Kansas. Ex- 
plaining the coverage, the report con- 
tinues: 


These are not all the colleges that educate 
women, but the list includes all those that 
teach many. To all the graduates of these 
colleges whose addresses could be ascer- 
tained, circulars of inquiry were sent, this 
being, it must be remembered, a far harder 
thing than to do the same work for men’s 
colleges, since women change their uames 
and usually their place of residence on 
marriage, and hence are less easy to trace. 
The whole number of persons who have 
graduated at these twelve institutions 
down to the year 1882 is 1290, and 705 of 
these (54.65 per cent.) made returns. We 
have thus definite information from more 
than half these graduates — more than 
seven hundred educated wemen. It is by 
far the greatest mass of accurate informa- 
tion yet obtained on this class of subjects. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, in her well- 
known prize essay on “The Question of 
Rest for Women,” could present responses 
from but 246 persons, while Colonel 
Wright in his previous report on the 
health of working-girls in Boston gave 
facts as to 1032. But as the questions 
neither of Colonel Wright nor of Dr. Put- 
nam Jacobi were carried half so much into 
detail as the present series, their results 
were far less extensive. And when we con- 
sider that in Dr. Clarke’s Sex in Educa- 
tion, which for a time called out so much 
discussion, his whole array of facts ad- 
duced was limited to half a dozen cases, 
it is evident that we are only just begin- 
ning to collect facts on a sufficient scale 


Reprinted from October 1885 Harper's Bazar 


for any trustworthy inferences. As the 
Medical News said on this very subject, 
a short time since, “Truth, broad truth, 
is what we should seek. Individual ex- 
perience is apt to be erroneous; only large 
numbers eliminate errors.” 
The respondents answered questions 

under these headings: 

Conditions of Childhood 

Individual Health (at different times) 

Family Health 

College Conditions 

Conditions since Graduation 

Remarks and Suggestions 


Three colleges stand out in the returns: 


For the answers to these questions Vassar 
College naturally takes the lead, with 
344 graduates, while Wellesley follows 
next with 71, though the college which has 
really influenced some of the comparative 
tables more than either of these is Ober- 
lin. This college, although sending only 39 
answers, sends them from women whose 
average age is so much greater than that 
of the others — they being indeed in some 
cases the mothers of the younger alumnae 
— that in all comparisons of age, marriage, 
parentage, etc., they distinctly bring up 
the average in the tables. 
Quite aside from the health statistics, 
the findings give an over-all picture of 
college alumnae of that period: 
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These seven hundred graduates are very 
largely (83 per cent.) of purely American 
parentage, and the larger part of them (65 
per cent.) had spent their life in the coun- 
try. The majority (57 per cent.) began 
study in school: their average age of be- 
ginning study was 5.64 years; of entering 
college, 18.35 years; of graduating from 
college, 22.39 years; and at the time of 
the inquiry, 28.58 years. The majority 
studied “moderately” in college; but 
there were only 44 per cent. who did not 
““worry”’ over studies or affairs. They were 
regular in habits, took proper exercise, 
and, as a rule, went very little into society 
during college life. There are among them 
130 who now are teachers only, 224 who 
teach in connection with other employ- 
ments, 37 who have professional work 
only, and 112 who combine it with other 
pursuits; leaving 202 who are chiefly occu- 
pied with household duties. 

Of the whole number of graduates, 
27.8 per cent. are married; of those mar- 
ried, 180 have had children and 60 have 
not. It is to be remembered that as the 
average age is but 28.58 — and would be 
much less but for the comparatively ven- 
erable years of Oberlin College, one of 
whose graduates is now seventy-six — 
many of these younger graduates have 
doubtless been married but a short time. 
Of the whole number of children of gradu- 
ates (263), 232 are living and 31 have 
died; of the children living, 208 are in 
good health, 15 in poor, and for 9 the 
health is not given. 

So far as the life and health of children 
is concerned, this is undoubtedly a better 
showing than the community at large 
offers. So far as child-bearing is concerned, 
the figures are not conclusive; nor can we 
yet tell whether the small proportion of 
married graduates indicates a greater dis- 
inclination to marry, or simply that col- 
lege alumnae are apt to marry rather late. 


On the original question of personal 
health, the Harper's Bazar writer finds 


the facts that were revealed “eminently 
encouraging.” This is borne out by 
comparing the health data on college 
women with facts brought out by other 
studies: 


The researches of Dr. Putnam Jacobi, 
made among all classes of women, showed 
but 56 per cent. as claiming good health, 
while 78 per cent. of college alumnae re- 
port it — a gain of 22 per cent. Moreover, 
Colonel Wright has shown the loss of 16 
per cent. in health among working-girls in 
Boston, from the time they began work 
to the date of his inquiry; while the ree- 
ords of the alumnae show that 19.58 per 
cent. lost in health while in college, and 
21.13 per cent. gained in that respect: the 
majority being unaffected. The records, 
moreover, show that 78.16 per cent. of the 
alumnae were in good health at entering 
college, and 77.87 at the time of making 
the inquiry — an average period of ten 
years resulting in a loss so small as to be 
scarcely perceptible. It may well be 
doubted whether the community at large 
would give a showing nearly so favorable. 


On the page opposite this summary, 
Harper’s Bazar depicts two wasp-waisted 
ladies wearing “Satin Corsage with 
Painted Plastron” and “Velvet Corsage 
with Painted Revers” (designs supplied 
in Supplement, No. IV). The ACA was 
well aware that those narrow waists were 
a greater threat to the health of women 
college students than the strain of intel- 
lectual exercise could ever be. They at- 
tacked that problem too — but that is 
another story. 

What has all this to do with fellow- 
ships? Quite a lot, for until women had 
found their place as capable, normal, and 
publicly accepted students in colleges and 
universities, there was no use even dream- 
ing of encouraging them to go on to 
creative scholarly work. 





Why Every Member Should Return 
The Legislative Ballot and Questionnaire 


BY LOUELLA MILLER BERG 


HE strength and vitality and possibly 
Dew the survival of a democratic soci- 
ety depend on the extent of its citizens’ 
participation in public affairs. Individual 
members of society find many channels 
for expressing opinion on government and 
laws, one of the most important and 
cherished of which is the right to cast a 
secret individual ballot. But going to the 
polls does not discharge entirely the 
responsibility of the citizens of a democ- 
racy. Continued and informed participa- 
tion in public affairs is vital to a working 
democracy and requires constant vigilance 
and study. 

As our governmcat has grown and 
prospered and laws and lawmaking have 
become more complex, an important and 
forceful medium for informed participa- 
tion in the legislative process has been 
found in group action. Through exchang- 
ing ideas and studying together, groups of 
like-minded individuals have found a way 
to keep themselves informed and to par- 
ticipate more intelligently in their own 
government. How do these groups formu- 
late their plans for study and action? In 
the case of AAUW, legislative objectives 
are determined through adopting a Legis- 
lative Program. 

The Legislative Program of the Associa- 
tion does not spring forth fully grown by 
some mysterious process. Preparing the 
program is a year-long process, which 
starts with the individual advisory ballot 
included in this issue of the JouRNAL and 
ends with the vote of delegates to the bien- 


' 
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nial convention. The tentative Legislative 
Program which the Legislative Program 
Committee will submit to the 1957 con- 
vention will be drafted on the basis of the 
ballot you have marked, the questionnaire 
you have answered, and the letters you 
have written. 

The advisory ballot (page 165), the 
Legislative Questionnaire (page 166), and 
your personal letters are the only means 
by which the Legislative Program Com- 
mittee can draft a program which repre- 
sents your considered opinions. 

You will notice at once that the items 
on the ballot are those legislative prin- 
ciples adopted by delegates to the 1955 
convention. They are presented to you 
without change by virtue of a mandate of 
an earlier convention. The items on the 
ballot, therefore, do not necessarily con- 
stitute a recommendation of the Legisla- 
tive Committee, and for that reason the 
committee is asking you to answer the 
accompanying Legislative Questionnaire. 
If the Association is to have a program 
which reflects the views of its members, 
one which will warrant the support of the 
whole membership, it is vitally important 
that you give the committee the benefit of 
your thinking. 

The committee confesses that it has no 
supernatural clairvoyant talent; it has no 
way of knowing what you want unless you 
speak up! The committee earnestly hopes 
to draft a tentative Legislative Program 
which will include as accurately as pos- 
sible the current wishes of the member- 
ship, rather than one which is merely ac- 
cumulated past opinion. 

Whether or not the Association is to 
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have a vital Legislative Program, what 
form that program will take, or, indeed, 
whether AAUW will participate at all in 


public affairs depends on your expressing 
your views through this ballot and this 
questionnaire. 


The Meaning of the Items 


The summary presented below is intended to illustrate the 


type of action authorized by each item appearing on the ballot. 


Item 1. Support of federal aid under conditions safeguarding state control 
to tax-supported elementary and secondary schools which are under public 


supervision and control 


This item, in one form or another, has 
been part of the Association’s Legislative 
Program for the past twenty years and 
gives present authority for Association 
support of federal aid to the states for con- 
struction of public elementary and second- 
ary schools. A vote to “continue action” 
means that you believe a need still exists 
for federal financial assistance to the 
states for education and that you believe 


such aid should be available only for tax- 
supported schools. If you agree with the 
principle of federal aid, but do not agree 
with part or parts of the item as written, 
you should vote “redraft” and submit 
your suggestions for revision. Do not 
vote to “drop” an item unless you believe 
that the item has no place on the Associa- 
tion’s prograra in its present or any other 


form. 


Item 2. Support of measures to advance the educational use of radio, tele- 
vision, films, and other media of communication, and to promote the de- 


velopment of library services 


The words “and to promote the develop- 
ment of library services” were added by 
the 1955 convention to clarify the scope of 
legislative support authorized by the item 
and to define and emphasize support of 
the Library Services Bills. This item 
would also authorize support of federal 


legislation which would provide funds for 
visual and audio-visual aids such as 
movies, charts, slides, maps, and records. 
The item is also the basis for Association 
action in support of reserving television 
channels for educational noncommercial 
use. 


Item 3. Measures to strengthen the status of the federal Office of Education 
in order that it may perform its duly authorized functions with a high degree 


of efficiency 


This is a redrafted version of former Item 
2 under “Continuing Responsibilities” in 
the 1953-55 program, which called for in- 
dependent status for the Office of Educa- 
tion. Because the 83rd Congress made the 
Office of Education a part of the new 
Health, Education and Welfare Depart- 


ment, it seems improbable that inde- 
pendent status can be achieved at 
this time. This item authorizes support 
of adequate appropriations for the Of- 
fice of Education and other measures 
designed to make the office strong and 
efficient. 


Item 4. Support of measures for effective participation in and operation of 
the United Nations and its affiliated agencies 


Reflecting the Association’s consistent 
policy of supporting effective institutions 
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for international co-operation, the 1955 
convention, by an overwhelming vote, 
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reaffirmed its faith in the United Nations 
as the best means for preservation of the 
free world. 

By authority of this item, the Associa- 
tion has supported measures to provide 
adequate appropriations for the United 
Nations, its technical assistance program, 
UNICEF, FAO, and UNESCO. In 1955, 
the AAUW presented a statement to the 
Senate reaffirming support of the UN and 


advising against amendments to the UN 
Charter which would impair UN’s present 
degree of effectiveness. The statement 
also indicated that amendments designed 
to make the UN more efficient would be 
considered favorably by the Association. 

The word “affiliated” in Item 4 in- 
cludes all UN agencies, whether financed 
by voluntary contributions, governments, 
or otherwise. 


Item 5. Support of a constructive foreign policy implemented by existing 
constitutional provisions and designed to develop conditions favorable to 
democracy, economic well-being, security, and peace throughout the world, 


through such measures as: 


Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Continuation of a sound technical assistance program 


Co-operation with other countries for the use of atomic energy toward 


peaceful purposes 


Modification of the immigration laws to permit freer movement of 


persons 


Effective services for the dissemination of information about the 


United States 


This item, made more specific in 1955, is 
designed to authorize support of measures 
to promote world economic development 
and international understanding and co- 
operation. The words in the preamble 
“implemented by existing constitutional 


Item 6. Expansion of the program of 
I prog 


provisions” are the authority for the 
Association’s continued opposition to the 
Bricker Amendment, or any similar 
amendment which might be introduced. 
Opportunity is provided on the ballot to 
vote on preamble and subsections. 


exchange of students, teachers, and 


other professional groups as part of a reciprocal cultural relations program 


This item authorizes support of bills 
which would strengthen reciprocal cul- 
tural relations. During the last two 
Congresses, the Association has supported 


vigorously the Administration request for 
adequate appropriations for the State 
Department’s International Educational 
Exchange Program. 


Item 7a. Support of measures to promote the fullest participation of women 
in all social, economic, and political life, and to prevent discrimination in 
employment and property rights on the basis of sex or marital status 


The type of federal legislation which 
would be supported by authority of this 
item includes benefits under the Social 
Security Act, income tax laws, and re- 
moval of certain inequities in the Civil 


7b. Support of measures for equal pay 


This item authorizes support of federal 
legislation to prohibit wage differentials 


Service laws. Legislation relating to 
women’s opportunities in the Armed 
Services would be supported under this 
item, as well as measures for equal pay in 
and out of the Armed Services. 


for equal work 


based on sex. President Eisenhower, in 
his State of the Union message given 
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January 5, 1956, urged Congress to pass 
such legislation as a “matter of simple 
justice.” The Green-Rogers Equal Pay 
Bills now pending in Congress would 
prohibit employers in interstate commerce 
from paying women at a lesser rate than 
men when the value of the services ren- 
dered is the same — this requires equal 





pay for comparable work and does not 
necessarily mean that workers must be in 
exactly the same job before the law would 
become operative. The value of a job can 
be determined by such factors as experi- 
ence and training, mental demand, re- 
sponsibility, physical effort, and working 
conditions. 


Item 8. Support for suffrage for the District of Columbia 


The citizens of the District of Columbia 
have no voice in either local or federal gov- 
ernment. Local self-government, called 
**Home Rule,” can be extended to these 
voteless citizens by a simple act of Con- 
gress. National representation in Con- 
gress, on the other hand, would require 
an amendment to the federal Constitu- 
tion. This item authorizes support for 
both national representation and Home 
Rule, but because the latter requires only 
a simple act of Congress, friends of Dis- 


trict of Columbia suffrage have concen- 
trated their attention on securing the lat- 
ter (which in addition to local self-gov- 
ernment would provide for a nonvoting 
delegate to Congress). 

Both political parties have long en- 
dorsed Home Rule and since 1947 the 
Senate has passed three bills providing lo- 
cal self-government. However the District 
of Columbia Committee of the House of 
Representatives has consistently refused 
to report such measures out of committee. 


Item 9. Protection of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the federal 


Constitution 


This item was transferred from “‘Continu- 
ing Responsibilities” to “Current Issues” 
by convention action in 1953 and was re- 
adopted in 1955. It authorizes support of 
measures to ensure rights of citizens under 


the federal Constitution and its amend- 
ments. The item does not go beyond sup- 
port of measures relating to constitutional 
guarantees; thus it does not include such 
legislation as FEPC. 


How To Express Your Wishes Through the Ballot 


In marking your ballot you are asked 
to indicate whether you think the 
Association should “continue action” 
on an item, “redraft” it, or “drop” it. 

A vote to “continue action” means 
not only that you endorse the princi- 
ple expressed but, more important, 
that you believe it is a matter which 
deserves the attention, study, and action 
of the AAUW. 

A vote to “redraft” informs the 
Legislative Committee that you 
would endorse the principle if the 
committee restated the item. 

A vote to “drop” an item does not 
necessarily express your disapproval of 
the principle; instead, you may be 
telling the committee that whether or 
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not Item X is meritorious, you do not 
believe it is, or should be, of particular 
concern to the Association; that it is 
not realistic in terms of capacity for, 
and the means to, desired action; or 
that you would like to have a shorter 
program and this is one item which 
you think dispensable. 

If you are undecided about an item, 
do not vote on it at all. 

Please attach a separate sheet if 
you wish to make any recommenda- 
tions. Use only one side of the added 
sheet. Indicate number of the item to 
which you refer, or write “ New Item.” 
Suggest alternative wording if you rec- 
ommend redrafting. Mark added sheet 
with name of your state and your branch. 








LEGISLATIVE BALLOT 


Please complete the questionnaire on the next page before voting. Ex- 
planation of ballot items is found on pages 161-164. You will also find 
on page 164 helpful suggestions for expressing your wishes through the ballot. 


Continue 
Action Redraft Drop 
Support of federal aid under conditions safeguarding state control 
to tax-supported elementary and secondary schools which are 
under public supervision and control 


Support of measures to advance the educational use of radio, tele- 
vision, films, and other media of communication, and to promote the 
development of library services 


Measures to strengthen the status of the federal Office of Education 
in order that it may perform its duly authorized functions with a high 
degree of efficiency 


Support of measures for effective participation in and operation of 
the United Nations and its affiliated agencies 


Support of a constructive foreign policy implemented by existing 
constitutional provisions and designed to develop conditions favor- 
able to democracy, economic well-being, security, and peace 
throughout the world, through such measures as: 


a. Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
b. Continuation of a sound technical assistance program 


c. Co-operation with other countries for the use of atomic energy 
toward peaceful purposes 


. Modification of the immigration laws to permit freer movement 
of persons 


. Effective services for the dissemination of information about the 
United States 


Expansion of the program of exchange of students, teachers, and 
other professional groups as part of a reciprocal cultural relations 
program 


. Support of measures to promote the fullest participation of women 
in all social, economic, and political life, and to prevent discrimina- 
tion in employment and property rights on the basis of sex or marital 
status 


. Support of measures for equal pay for equal work 
Support for suffrage for the District of Columbia 


Protection of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the federal 
Constitution 


See next page 


Branch State 
(This is a secret ballot. Do not sign your name.) 


Detach ballot and return to AAUW Ballot Box, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., by June 1, 1956. 
————————— 








LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please read all questions before answering any; they are not mutually exclusive. 


1. 


4. 


3. 


6. 


Should the AAUW have a Legislative Program which authorizes 
Association support of or opposition to specific issues before the 
United States Congress? 
The present Legislative Program now authorizes such action. When 
Association policy has been announced and action taken, no branch or 
state division may take contrary action in the name of the Association. 
Individual members are in no way bound by Association policy. 


Should the AAUW Legislative Program procedure be amended to im- 
pose a limit on the number of items in any one field? 
A “yes” vote indicates preference for a- program developed within 
specific bounds. When the maximum number of items set for any 
category had been reached, convention delegates would have to drop 
an existing item before they could adopt a new one. 


If you voted ‘‘yes”’ to 2 above, would you approve of a plan for a 
preferential vote on all items submitted or proposed from the floor 
prior to final adoption of individual items? 


Without regard to Questions 2 and 3 above, would you prefer a shorter 
program? 
The present current issues program has three items each in Education 
and International Relations, none in Social Studies, two in Status of 
Women, and two “general”; in Continuing Responsibilities there are 
five items in Social Studies, two “general” items, none in other fields. 
The Legislative Program is now divided into two categories: Current 
Issues and Continuing Responsibilities. Is this present division ad- 
visable in terms of meaning and implementation? 
The legislative principles adopted as “Current Issues” receive primary 
attention; the items under ‘Continuing Responsibilities’ represent 
earlier interests of the Association and provide authority for Associa- 
tion action if the issues become of public importance again. The Legis- 
lative Program Committee recommends that the category “Continuing 
Responsibilities’ be dropped, but has asked for an expression of opinion. 
Should any items be retained in a “‘general”’ category not specifically 
related, or assigned, to any one of the four major subject fields of 
AAUW emphasis? 
General items (see Items 8 and 9 on the ballot) are not now the direct 
responsibility of any subject matter committee. Item 8 is not related 
to any specific field and Item 9 is related to all fields. The Legislative 
Program Committee is responsible for implementing these items and 
other committees are free to set up study programs or suggest action. 


7. Should study directives be a necessary prerequisite to the adoption 


8. 


of a legislative item? 
A “yes” answer would anchor the Legislative Program to a study 
program and provide a mandate to subject committees to supply study 


material on each legislative item voted into the program. Study and 
action could be concurrent. 


Would you approve of a system whereby no item concerned with 
legislation could become active unless preceded by a legislative study 
item — in effect, that items would “‘graduate”’ from a study category 
to an action category at succeeding conventions? 
A “yes” answer calls for preparation and distribution of study mate- 
rial at the time the item is first adopted as a “legislative study item.” 
Action would not be authorized until it was voted an “active”’ item at 
some succeeding convention. This would mean a lapse of two years 
before action could be authorized. Study and action would not be con- 
current in the preliminary study period. 


Yes No 

LJ LJ 
} 
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J J 
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BY JOHN COWLES 


The Growing Responsibilities of 


America’s Land Grant Institutions 


OST PEOPLE would agree, I assume, 
that even with all its admitted de- 
fects, the over-all American educational 
system, as it has evolved in the past 
century, is perhaps the noblest tangible 
manifestation of our basically democratic 
philosophy. Few will deny, I believe, that 
there is a direct cause and effect relation- 
ship between the facts that the United 
States has the highest level of mass educa- 
tion in history and that with only six per- 
cent of the world’s population it produces 
about forty percent of the world’s goods. 
But it is not only, or even primarily, to 
the material benefits of wider and better 
education that I wish to speak. 

If the quality and the quantity of our 
mass education in the last half century 
hadn’t been approximately as good, and 
as widespread, as it was, if we hadn’t given 
each succeeding generation a better educa- 
tion than its parents received, I seriously 
doubt that our nation would have been 
able to preserve its free institutions 
through the stresses of the past quarter 
century. 

When I say that our fluid society and 
form of free government have survived as 
well as they have only because we edu- 
cated as many of our citizens as well as we 


Mr. Cowles is President of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune Company. This article is 
based on the centennial convocation address 
which he delivered before a group of university 
presidents and scholars at Pennsylvania State 
University last fall. 


did, I am talking, of course, about our 
whole system of education, public and 
private schools, the independent colleges 
and universities, and the tax-supported 
land grant institutions, with all their ex- 
tension courses and outside services. 


A Crucial Role 


Great as the contribution of the land 
grant institutions has been, I venture two 
predictions. 

First, it is inevitable that in the imme- 
diate and continuing future the responsi- 
bilities, and the scope, of the land grant 
institutions are going to be immeasurably 
larger than they ever have been, not only 
actually but also in relation to the other 
segments of our over-all educational sys- 
tem. 

Second, if the land grant institutions 
should fail, quantitatively or qualita- 
tively, to play to the full the role which 
destiny is assigning them, I doubt that we 
will have a free society, and a democratic 
form of government, in the United States 
a century hence. 

I assume there will be little debate as to 
the quantitative aspects of the enlarged 
role that land grant institutions are going 
to have to play in the period ahead. Unless 
the American people decide — and to me 
this is unthinkable — that they are not 
going to provide college or university edu- 
cational opportunities for the average 
high school graduate who desires them, 
our land grant institutions must be greatly 
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expanded to accommodate the succes- 
sively larger waves of children already 
born who will be of college age five, ten, 
fifteen, and twenty years from now 


The Independent Colleges 


The burden on the land grant institutions 
will be increased by the fact that the 
private, independent colleges and uni- 
versities will not expand their enrollments 
to keep pace with the increase in the num- 
ber of boys and girls desiring to attend 
college. 

Last year forty-four percent of all col- 
lege and university students were in inde- 
pendent institutions and fifty-six percent 
in tax-supported ones. 

I would guess that the independent 
colleges will not increase their student 
bodies more than ten, or fifteen, or twenty 
percent, while the land grant institutions 
will need to expand their facilities fifty to 
one hundred percent over the next fifteen 
years. 

Before anyone condemns the trustees 
and administrators of the independent col- 
leges and universities for their apparent 
unwillingness to absorb their numerical 
proportion of the vastly increased college 
population that looms ahead, I suggest 
consideration of one phase of the matter. 

The best independent institutions — 
and I don’t refer just to Harvard and 
Chicago and Yale, but to Swarthmore and 
Oberlin and Carleton, and many others — 
have, by raising their faculty salary scales 
and reducing their teaching loads, in- 
directly benefited the land grant institu- 
tions. 


Greater Tax Support 
It has been easier—or rather, it is 
more accurate to say, less difficult — for 
the presidents of land grant universities to 
persuade state legislatures to vote more 
nearly adequate appropriations for their 
own faculty salaries when the higher sal- 
ary scales at near-by independent colleges 
could be pointed to as examples. 
Perhaps, in the long run, the adminis- 
trators of independent colleges will be 
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serving the whole cause of higher educa- 
tion more effectively by devoting their re- 
sources to higher salaries, and higher 
teaching standards, than by weakening 
themselves through the absorption of too 
many additional students. 

For the land grant institutions to play 
their role both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, as I believe they must play it to 
ensure our survival as a free nation, they 
will require, within ten or fifteen years, at 
least twice as much tax support in dollars 
as they are now receiving. 

If our nation follows reasonably intelli- 
gent political and economic policies, and 
does not become involved in war, the nat- 
ural increase in our gross national product 
should be sufficient to enable us to absorb 
these doubled expenditures by our land 
grant institutions, plus doubled expendi- 
tures for our public primary and _ sec- 
ondary schools, without undue burden. 

I am not so naive as to suggest that it is 
going to be an easy matter for the presi- 
dents of land grant institutions to obtain 
greatly increased appropriations from 
state legislatures. I concede that it is go- 
ing to be enormously difficult to get all 
the funds that the land grant institutions 
will genuinely need. 

Simply making a few eloquent presenta- 
tions to the appropriations committees of 
state legislatures, or buttonholing a few 
key legislators, won’t do the job. State- 
wide, grass-roots organizations composed 
of everyone interested in better schools 
and better universities will be needed. A 
massive job of education must be done, 
explaining to everybody, farmers and 
workers, businessmen and housewives, 
why greatly increased appropriations for 
the public schools and state universities 
are necessary. 


Where to Get Funds? 


In my own state of Minnesota — for ex- 
ample — which now has no sales tax, I 
think it will be necessary to enact such a 
tax to provide adequate funds for public 
education. In some states that do not now 
have state income taxes, I would guess 
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that state income taxes may be necessary 
to provide the additional funds the 
schools and universities must have. 

It is probable that corporation contribu- 
tions to higher education will steadily in- 
crease, and I would guess that an increas- 
ing number of corporations which now 
confine their contributions to independent 
colleges would begin to make grants to 
some  tax-supported institutions — to 
strengthen particular departments. 

If I were, at present, the head of a land 
grant institution, I would resign my post 
if I could not resign myself to the fact that 
I was going to have to devote a substan- 
tial proportion of my time and energies to 
convincing the public that only by paying 
higher state taxes can the additional funds 
needed by the public schools and state 
universities be raised. 

Earlier in my remarks, I said that unless 
in the period ahead the land grant insti- 
tutions played their role to the fullest, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, it 
is doubtful that this nation can survive 
the next century as a free democratic na- 
tion, with all its traditions of liberty in- 
tact. 


Enlightening the Electorate 


A minority of our electorate —I won’t 
venture a guess as to percentage — is 
wholeheartedly and unselfishly endeavor- 
ing to improve civilization, to better 
everyone’s way of life. 

Another minority is, I think it fair to 
say, antisocial. It casts its votes not in the 
over-all public interest but solely for what 
it regards — although it is frequently mis- 
taken — as being in its own selfish indi- 
vidual or group interest. 

The balance of power—and again I 
won’t venture the percentage — is held by 
people who are only mildly interested, if 
interested at all, in political decisions. 

We must educate as many of this third 
segment as we can and whet, nurture, and 
develop their interests so that as enlight- 
ened citizens they will cast their votes in 
the public interest. In these fast-moving 


times a single wrong national decision 
might subsequently prove fatal to our 
freedom. 

We cannot feel assured that the Ameri- 
can electorate will always make reason- 
ably intelligent decisions in the period 
ahead unless a substantially higher pro- 
portion of our people understand the 
principles of individual liberty, the rela- 
tion of man to man and of man to state, on 
the one hand, and at the same time appre- 
ciate the fact that inexorable forces are 
pushing us into new kinds of interna- 
tional interdependence and _ ultimately 
into some kind of world unification. 
Whether, like a glacier, these pressures 
will move slowly, or whether some crisis 
will produce rapid cataclysmic action, no 
one knows. 


Better International Understanding 


The land grant colleges are a powerful in- 
fluence for better international under- 
standing. Last year more than 34,000 for- 
eign students studied at American insti- 
tutions of higher education, including 
many of our land grant colleges. When 
they returned to their native lands, they 
also carried with them a more informed 
and more accurate picture of American 
aims and ideals. 

The teams of professional and technical 
experts that the land grant colleges and 
other institutions of higher learning have 
been sending abroad also are contributing 
to better international understanding. 
Many of them are technicians, but they 
have been excellent exponents of the 
democratic way of doing things. This, 
again, is an area in which the land grant 
colleges can in the future expect their re- 
sponsibilities and activities to expand. 

Arnold Toynbee has suggested that a 
few hundred years from now the twentieth 
century may be remembered as the first 
age in which people dared to think it pos- 
sible to make the benefits of civilization 
available for the whole human race. 

It seems to me imperative that we try 
to make Toynbee’s prediction come true. 
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A Step Forward in AAUW Service 


BY EUNICE C. ROBERTS 


T THE convention in Los Angeles, it will 
be recalled, the Association referred 
to the Board of Directors and the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition of 
Colleges and Universities a recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of regional sub- 
committees to assist the Standards and 
Recognition Committee in its work. At its 
fall meeting the committee discussed this 
recommendation at great length, trying to 
determine what program of this sort might 
be established, feasible within the frame- 
work and purposes of the Association and 
promising real help to the committee in 
its heavy work. A plan was developed, 
recommended to the Board of Directors, 
and adopted by the Board. The committee 
is therefore proceeding to put it into oper- 
ation. Members will be interested in the 
details of this plan. 

The Committee on Standards and Rec- 
ognition will appoint, with representation 
from all regions of the Association, a panel 
of expert consultants on higher education. 
Members of the panel will all be women 
of distinction, with years of experience 
in professional and administrative posi- 
tions in colleges and universities. They 
will be women thoroughly acquainted 
with the aims, purposes, and standards 
of the American Association of University 
Women; competent to interpret to college 
administrators the interests and needs of 
women in higher education and to assist 
administrators in developing programs 


Dean Eunice C. Roberts, Indiana University, 
is Chairman of the Standards and Recognition 
Committee. 
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which will meet these interests and needs. 

Through the Committee on Standards 
and Recognition, the services of members 
of this panel will be made available for 
visits and consultation to any college or 
university inviting such help, whether or 
not it is on our approved list, or is seeking 
to be. The caliber of the panel members 
will be such that their assistance and ad- 
vice will undoubtedly not be limited to 
matters of concern to women. They should 
have significant contributions to make in 
various areas of a college program. 

Members of the panel will give their 
services without remuneration as a con- 
tribution to the work of the Association 
and to higher education. The only cost to 
the college inviting consultation will be 
the expense of the visit. 

The committee feels that the establish- 
ment of this panel of consultants marks a 
significant step forward in services the 
Association can render to higher education 
in general and especially to higher educa- 
tion for women. Through it, we should be 
able to increase the constructive leader- 
ship which has long been among our high- 
est purposes. The ramifications are mani- 
fold. 

At the same time, the committee sees 
the functioning of this panel as affording 
the possibility of great help in its work. 
In the processing of an application from 
a college, the visit is normally the last 
procedural step before committee action. 
This will continue to be the case. No 
college will be expected to request a 
consultation. 

We feel, however, that many colleges 
sincerely eager to have their alumnae 
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eligible for AAUW will be quick to take 
advantage of this opportunity for help. 
While members of the panel will not speak 
for the Standards and Recognition Com- 
mittee, we feel that often a consultation 
invited by a college may lead to an early 
understanding of the standards of the 
Association and help to the college in 
meeting those standards more quickly. 
This, in the long run, should save the 


CIRCUS 


committee time in study and in corre- 
spondence about doubtful situations. It 
will often assist a college to secure more 
quickly the coveted place on the AAUW 
list. 

This plan, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition, 
presents far-reaching, indeed exciting, pos- 
sibilities for leadership and service in 
higher education. 








Our Economic Future 


The Coming Need 


for Womanpower 
BY GERTRUDE HOUK FARISS 


HE PATTERN of the second half of the 

twentieth century has been cut, has 
taken shape, and is already gaining wide 
acceptance. It’s a new style and some of 
us will like it and some of us won’t. What- 
ever our present reaction to it, however, 
most of us will wear it, for it has been 
fashioned out of population trends, eco- 
nomic industrial demands, 
scientific needs, professional requirements, 
and world tensions that will not be denied. 
This coming world pattern calls for 
acceptance of new ideas on the part of 
both men and women. It has enlisted all 
in a vast army of universal service. 

Men have quite generally been called 
upon to adjust business interests to a 
period of service in the armed forces 
which delays, or interrupts, their immedi- 
ate pursuit of career plans. Yet men have 
found that such service can be fitted into 
their lives without seriously interfering 
with their education, their business or 
professional interests, or their plans for 
marriage and a family. Witness the fact 
that in spite of this essential adjustment 
in the life of almost every man there are 
more early marriages and larger families 
early in those marriages than at almost 
any other time. 


necessities, 


(Continued on page 179) 


Mrs. Fariss is AAUW Status of Women 
Chairman. 
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Automation from a 


Woman’s Standpoint 
BY AGNES W. MITCHELL 


He that invents a machine augments the power 
of a man and the well-being of mankind. — 
Henry Ward Beecher 


NEW word which we hear almost 
A daily — automation — was coined 
some years ago by a vice-president of the 
Ford Motor Company. Before long it was 
a term securely established in the vocabu- 
lary of the business world. What does it 
actually mean? It refers to the complex 
automatic machinery, coming into use to- 
day, which speeds business and industrial 
processes. 

Automation has arrived at an oppor- 
tune time, when the rapidly increasing 
population is making heavy demands 
upon production. An estimated total of 
4,100,000 babies born in 1955 — the larg- 
est number of births ever recorded in a 
year’s time in our history — is an indica- 
tion of the expanding need for all kinds of 
goods. This forecasts a plentiful supply of 
work and a rising demand for people with 
college training. 

Automation is an extension of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, which took industry 
out of the home and centered it in mecha- 
nized industrial plants. Early examples of 


(Continued on page 176) 


Dr. Mitchell, an AAUW member-at-large, is 
an economist employed by the United States 
Government, 











Your Vote Does Count 


In this election year, one gets to thinking 
back and remembering the various elec- 
tion days in the past when results went 
against all prediction. After all, Elmo 
Roper did forecast, in 1948, a sweeping 
Dewey victory! 

We have always wondered how much a 
radio speech by a leading Democrat the 
night before Election Day helped to change 
the course of history. This clever cam- 
paigner presented to his listening audience 
facts and figures on the vast number of 
elections that had been won by a single 
vote! Certainly anyone who heard his 
speech was jolted out of that negative 
complacency that thinks “My 
doesn’t matter.” 


vote 


All this is by way of saying that every 
AAUW member can play a real role in our 
Legislative Program. By filling in the 
Ballot and Questionnaire on pages 165 and 
166 she will be helping to chart the course 


of AAUW’s future! 


AAUW and TV 


In “TV for Education,” on page 153 of 
this JourNaL, Blanche Crippen of the 
Joint Council on Educational Television 
tells the story of a number of successful 
noncommercial ventures. From the _ be- 
ginning, AAUW has supported the plan 
to reserve certain specific channels for 
educational noncommercial TV, as a log- 
ical interpretation of Association policy 
as expressed by convention resolution 
“to extend and improve educational and 
cultural use’’ of TV. After reviewing this 
policy, the Education Committee voted to 
adhere to its firm support of reservations 
and therefore again made that recom- 
mendation to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 


Editorials 


Recently the Commission asked anyone 
interested to suggest changes in its policy 
which will tend to foster the development 
of a nationwide competitive TV system. 
Among changes that have been suggested 
which would directly affect AAUW’s in- 
terest are deletion of reservations alto- 
gether and shifts in educational channel 
allocations that would upset reservations 
for education. 

The national competitive system 
planned in 1952 by the FCC was based 
upon the expected use of both Very High 
Frequency and Ultra High Frequency re- 
sources. Unfortunately since then a com- 
bination of factors has greatly limited, if 
not destroyed, the usefulness of UHF 
channels in most places. The FCC’s re- 
quest for help is the beginning of an effort 
to restore the effectiveness of UHF chan- 
nels, making them once more usable as 
part of a national competitive system. 

Another approach to a cure for the 
sickness of the UHF channels is being 
made by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce through the 
hearings which are to be conducted on 
“TV Network Regulation and the UHF 
Problem.” The Education and Legislative 
Committees consider these hearings and 
the decisions likely to be forthcoming so 
important that a “Call to Action” was 
sent out to members, urging them to make 
their opinions known to their senators and 
to the Senate Committee. 

It is clear that both the Senate Com- 
mittee and the FCC are struggling with 
the same problem — how to make UHF 
channels truly useful. The position of 
AAUW is that reservations should be 
maintained for educational television. 
This is also the position of other educa- 
tional organizations. Educators contend 
that no basic improvement in the condi- 
tion of UHF is to be found in merely 
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abolishing the comparatively few reserva- 
tions which now exist solely for educa- 
tional use. AAUW and education groups 
point out also that they too want a solu- 
tion of the ineffectiveness of UHF, as 
about two thirds of their reservations are 
of that type. 

Doubtless you are aware, as is the 
Education Committee, of the increasing 
interest in television for both formal and 
informal teaching. One case in point is 
the emphasis which is being given to it as 
a possible means of extending able teach- 
ing to the great number of students who 
will soon be in American colleges and uni- 
versities. Another is the growing im- 
portance of television as a means of adult 
“homeside” education. 

All evidence points to the fact that the 
educational potentialities of television 
must be fully explored and developed. 
We cannot, therefore, throw out of use so 
important a resource as the UHF chan- 
nels. Neither should we permit to be cast 
away the precious opportunity for ex- 
ploration available to education through 
reservations, 


—E. F. D. 
The New Leisure 


Many of us have become devotees to the 
radio program known as “Conversation.” 
On December 8, the topic discussed was 
“*Leisure’’ — a word frequently heard in 
connection with the much-shortened work 





week anticipated in the not too distant 
future. 

In this country, we have come to 
equate leisure with recreation, but almost 
at the beginning of the broadcast a “new” 
definition was established. Said Jacques 
Barzun: 


I think most of us would say that leisure 
was the opportunity to do nothing under 
compulsion at that moment, and free 
from interruption. . . . To me leisure is 
time for contemplation. . 
Curton Faprman: The word leisure itself 
. in Greek . . . was a word that had 
about it the connotation of study and 
learning. . . . The leisure class was a 
class that used its free time in study and 
learning. . . . When the Greeks spoke of 
play they meant play as an activity used 
to recreate the mind and the body for 
more leisure, leisure being the use of the 
mind. 
Barzun: That was the theory surely. . . . 
FapimaNn: By the age of eighteen the 
American man and woman of the imme- 
diate future should have been trained to 
continue his own education until his dying 
day, and that will occupy a large part of 
what we call his leisure hours. 


Is there not here a striking parallel to 
both the traditional and the present pro- 
gram of AAUW? Will not “the great 
hunger” that fired our founders to estab- 
lish programs of study plant a seed that 
not only is flowering today, but promises 
for tomorrow the substance of enriched 
living? 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Matters of major policy, Board action, and the 
like—DR. HELEN D. BRAGDON 
MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) individual eligibility, branch membership 
policies, and organization —MISS MARY H. SMITH 


(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen—MISS MARION LOGUE 


Orders for publications —PUBLICATIONS CLERK 
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Program and other matters related to AAUW 
subject-matter fields—the appropriate associate, 
as indicated by titles. (See list on page 200 of this 
JOURNAL.) Co-ordinated Program—DR. ELEANOR 
F. DOLAN 


Fellowships or international grants applications, 
awards, and administration —MISS MARY H. SMITH 


Editorial matters, public relations—MISS ELIZA- 
BETH PHINNEY; Publicity —MRS. MARY B. BOYETTE 


Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions —MISS ELEANOR J. SIEG 
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Your General 


Director 


ARIE CURIE discovered a cure for 
M cancer without intending to; John 
Barrymore never expected to become an 
actor. Third point in such a triangle could 
be our AAUW General Director, Dr. 
Helen Dalton Bragdon. 

The reason? Dr. Bragdon didn’t plan 
to become an educator! Like many young 
people, she was hesitant about follow- 
ing in the footsteps of her family. But 
because they were the kind of teacher 
that inspires students to fine accom- 
plishments, she could not fail to catch 
the spirit of the underlying interest in 
humanity that makes teachers great. So 
after doing settlement work and camp 
counciling Dr. Bragdon felt she just had 
to study in the psychology and personnel 
and guidance fields. 

Inevitably she was led into teaching, 
and finally college administrative work. 
By the time Dr. Bragdon was asked to 
come to AAUW, she had been President 
of Lake Erie College, Dean of Hood Col- 
lege, and Dean of the College for Women, 
University of Rochester! 


Warm and Folksy 


It is sometimes difficult for us at Head- 
quarters to realize that Dr. Bragdon holds 
at least nine degrees, both earned and 
honorary, and is a writer of note in her 
field, the author of a book as well as 


numerous articles. She’s as warm and 
folksy as the woman next door, always 
around in both joy and sadness. She 
laughs with the brides and comes to their 
weddings. Many a staff member’s house- 
hold possesses a treasured, lovely gift 
from the General Director, who never 
forgets or overlooks the deeper moments 
of our personal lives. 

Yet we, in turn, have to be willing to 
lend her to a world that stretches far 
beyond ordinary horizons. Often we see 
her leaving to attend highly important 
meetings at UNESCO, the U.S. Office of 
Education, and many other administra- 
tive agencies. We have to lend her to the 
Travel Program, for her interest in AAUW, 
nurtured by nearly thirty years of member- 
ship, extends to all corners of the land. 

Dr. Bragdon never fails to come right 
from train or plane to the office, unless 
she gets back in the wee hours of dawn. 
She has the ability to seem fresh and 
rested even when weary; with a smart 
hat perched over one eye, and an orchid 
on her shoulder, she looks as though she 
were just starting out! Recently when she 
was on her way to a speaking engagement 

(Continued on page 197) 
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serve channels for educational TV, and to 
secure commercial network time for edu- 
cational programs. It’s still something of 
an uphill fight, and one in which many 
Association members are actively in- 
volved. We are glad to be able to bring 
you, in this issue, an article on the subject 
of noncommercial educational TV, ob- 
tained through the good offices of Dr. 
Eleanor Dolan. It is written by Blanche 
Crippen of the Joint Council on Educa- 
tional Television — commonly referred to 


as JCET. 





oOo CHD CHD 


Mrs. Gertrude Houk Fariss, our busy 
Status of Women Chairman, took time off 
from her many pressing duties to prepare 
for this issue a carefully documented 
analysis of the future employment picture 
in general, and what it will mean to all of 
us. You will find her article — “The Com- 
ing Need for Womanpower’’ — meaty 
and interesting. 


Harassed by school problems? Then 
How To Get Better Schools is your 
handbook. It presents a tested pro- 
gram based on the work of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools and is written by 
David Dreiman. Published January 
1956. Harper and Brothers, N.Y., 
$3.50. (Available at bookstores and 
libraries. ) 


Ye PS Foe Ce ee ee 


Do You Work with Children Under 
Six? This booklet for nursery and 
kindergarten teachers may be or- 
dered from Miss Vivian Burke, 512 
Euclid Avenue, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Send 50 cents, plus five cents 
postage. 
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mechanization are the power loom, the 
cotton gin, and the sewing machine. After 
1900 machines became more complicated. 

The search for the automatic control 
of guns and missiles during World War II 
stimulated invention and hastened the 
development of vacuum tubes, cathode- 
ray tubes, photoelectric control units, 
and the like. After the war these devices, 
already in use in broadcasting, were ap- 
plied to industrial processes and office 
procedures. 

Employees in these modernized fac- 
tories push a button to start a machine 
and the finished product emerges with the 
minimum use of human hands. Other em- 
ployees, in the clerical field, take infor- 
mation from cards, code it, and transfer 
it to perforated paper tapes or film. This 
is fed into electronic computers which 
yield quick and accurate results. 


How WILL automation affect workers? 
And what of women workers? 

As one peers into the future, it is ap- 
parent that some women, especially 
women factory operatives and office work- 
ers, may find the demand for their services 
somewhat less. As these groups comprise 
about half of the employed women, ac- 
cording to the 1950 census, a transitional 
period could cause serious repercussions 
upon the economy, if many workers are 
dismissed and purchasing power is cur- 
tailed. 

Experience shows that a personnel re- 
duction of from 25 to 30 percent when a 
manufacturing plant installs electronic 
machinery is usual, while production is 
greatly augmented. And clerical workers 
may feel the effect of this change to an 
even greater extent than factory opera- 
tives. 

But in the long run, the employment 
problem may be more one of redistribution 
than one of unemployment and possibly 
employee dislocation can be held to a 
minimum. In the first place, the innova- 
tion will not be countrywide. Only large 
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companies find electronic machinery ad- 
vantageous. Experts agree that only about 
twenty-five percent of industry can apply 
the principles of automation profitably. A 
small company may retain its staff of 
workers intact. 

Then, too, where automatic machinery 
is used, some factory operatives will be 
retained and trained for skilled work. In 
offices, a certain number of clerical people 
will always be needed. As for entry work- 
ers, a large part of that current work force 
is composed of young unmarried girls, 
who have high turnover rates. As positions 
are abolished in a business, the simple 
expedient of reduced hiring may be used 
to shrink the work force painlessiy. 


New INDUSTRIES are constantly assim- 
ilating the unemployed. Workers will be 
needed to manufacture the new machin- 
ery. And during the next decade, while the 
population will probably increase, the 
work force will increase far less, because 
part of these new workers were born in 
the 1930s, when the birthrate was below 
normal. This proportionate shortage of 
workers will tend to mitigate employee 
displacement. And history indicates that 
when labor-saving machinery is intro- 
duced the work force ultimately expands. 

On the more highly skilled level auto- 
mation may offer greater opportunities 
for women. It simultaneously increases 
the need for higher-level personnel. Trained 
and educated workers will form a larger 
segment of the work force than they do 
today. 

One company which normally hires 
three hundred college graduates each year 
predicts that it will need seven thousand 
college graduates annually when it has 
completed its electronic program. Re- 
search workers, manufacturing techni- 
cians, designers, electronic sales engineers, 
and electronic operating engineers will 
be in demand. Supervisors and managers 
will constitute a larger proportion of the 
work force. Companies with the new 
equipment will require their people to a 
large extent to have either a formal edu- 


cation or training on the job. Even in 
more routine work, automation will re- 
quire the ability to reason, skill in logical 
methods, and an understanding of mathe- 
matics. 

In this new and fast-developing world, 
women will have an opportunity to fill 
higher-level positions as well as men. 
Styling and designing in electronics 
should appeal to women with artistic abil- 
ity and those with mechanical aptitudes 
an be specialists in other phases. 

Under automation, an entirely new 
type of occupation has developed, that of 
electronic technician. These technicians 
have the responsibility of keeping pro- 
duction in motion. They need both apti- 
tude and training. They are expected to 
understand electronic theory and its ap- 
plication. To do this, they must acquire 
complex skills and develop the ability to 
think, analyze, decide, and act. 

Technicians are in demand in broad- 
casting stations, research laboratories, 
plants manufacturing electronic equip- 
ment and aircraft, radio and television 
manufacturing, and other types of work. 
As early as 1952 nineteen hundred elec- 
tronic technicians were employed in eight 
metropolitan areas. 


Gis planning to become technicians 
should be advised to begin preparation 
in high school, studying science and math- 
ematics there. Then with at least one or 
two years of engineering in college, or, 
better still, by earning a degree in engi- 
neering, a girl can qualify. 

Entrance into the field of automation 
is also possible through other channels, 
for instance, by training in business ad- 
ministration or in a school of design. 
Employers will give preference to those 
with education in a junior or senior col- 
lege or a university. 

It is expected that automation will on 
the whole have a slow impact, possibly 
extending over the next ten or twenty 
years. Meanwhile an enormous population 


(Continued on page 181) 
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rather on the — hopefully intelligent — 
selection of persons whom we trust. We 
make up our minds on hundreds of issues 
without having been able to give them a 
thorough going over. If this is the best we 
can do, it becomes important to achieve a 
set of values that will help us select ex- 
perts whom we feel we can trust. We have 
not, I believe, faced up to this fact. We 
still like to think of ourselves as people 
who make up our minds ourselves. We 
have to come to terms with the fact that 
this is no longer possible. This need not 
make us conformists. However, with re- 
spect to matters about which we cannot 
hope to know everything, it puts us in a 
new position. 


The New Leisure 


Another change is the economic revolu- 
tion which this country is undergoing. 
Mr. Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, predicts that 
in twenty years light and power for the 
individual household will be so cheap that 
it won’t pay to install meters any more. 
They would be more expensive than the 
energy they would measure. Think also of 
solar energy, which is being utilized in 
Massachusetts to heat a small colony of 
houses. These new sources of energy, 
together with the automation of factories, 
will create a very different economic struc- 
ture in the near future — as well as an un- 
paralleled amount of material products. 
We are moving — and have been for 
some time — from a work society into a 
leisure society. Morris Ernst, in a new 
book called Utopia 1976, gives relevant 
data. He says that the average work week 
was eighty hours in 1776, sixty hours in 
1900, ferty hours in 1953. His prediction 
is that in 1976 it will be thirty hours. 
This increasing leisure can bring about 
a thrilling and constructive improvement 
in the quality of living. But it has its po- 
tential danger. Some people say that the 
potential danger of increased leisure hours 
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is that they may result in increasing de- 
linquency, poor work habits, less indi- 
vidualism, increasing dependency on mass 
media and passive entertainment. They 
say, in effect, that in 1976, with only 
thirty hours a week at work, we will have 
much more time to commit many more 
crimes than in 1955. 

There is real danger in not learning 
what to do with increased leisure. But the 
argument against a _ thirty-hour work 
week is too much like the one which was 
made for the preservation of the eighty- 
hour week as against the seventy-hour 
week; namely, that it is bad for people 
to have time on their hands, that to keep 
them working keeps them out of mischief. 
I cannot accept this argument for several 
reasons. The most cogent one is that such 
unreserved deferise of the status quo leaves 
us unprepared for a change which is com- 
ing, whether or not we like it. 


The Problem of Retirement 


This is not to deny that unstructured 
leisure presents a serious problem. As a 
matter of fact, we know it already in the 
problem of retirement. At present people 
work, as a rule, as long as they can, finally 
retire, and then often break down and die. 
This is not just because of exhaustion of 
the body. Unstructured leisure is a con- 
tributing factor. Having a lot of time on 
one’s hands, time which one cannot put 
to any constructive use, can be devastat- 
ing. The country as a whole, and every 
one of us, has to do some clear and quite 
radical thinking to be prepared for this 
changing pattern and for the unexpected 
leisure which is coming to more and more 
people. 

Every individual will suffer if we meet 
change with denial, withdrawal, or con- 
formism. The end result would inevitably 
be a regimented society. One way of coun- 
teracting this tendency is the effort to 
replace the shock experience of unexpected 
social change by informed and intelligent 
information about the changing patterns 
in the world in which we live. 


rT er 
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Fariss — Continued from page 172 


Women are beginning to find that they, 
too, in a very real sense, are “in the army 
now’! As men are being called upon for 
service in the armed forces, so women are 
being called upon for active duty in the 
vast army of workers in industry, offices, 
schools, and a wide variety of professions. 
This “call to arms” comes as the result 
of a good many intricate forces in the 
world today which exercise a startling 
influence upon our economic and social 
patterns. These forces become more in- 
sistent month by month, year by year. 
Women as well as men will undoubtedly 
accept their new roles and adjust to them. 
The success and fulfillment which they 
find in them will be in proportion to their 
recognition of the new pattern and prepa- 
ration for it. 

The pattern itself is clear-cut. The 
arrows all point to steadily increasing 
numbers and consistently larger per- 


centages of employed women. 


The Earlier Marriage 


Statistics from the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor indicate a 
gradual decrease in the median age of 
women at the time of their first marriage. 
In 1910 the median age was 21.6 years; by 
1955 it was 20.2 years. 

The most interesting aspect of these 
figures is that between 1910 and 1940 
there was a decrease in the median age 
of first marriage of only one tenth of one 
percent. In a period of just half that 
number of years, from 1940 to 1955, there 
was a decrease of one and three tenths 
percent! 

It is estimated that by 1975 an es- 
timated sixty to sixty-five percent of the 
population will consist of persons born 
before 1955. Persons in their late teens 
and early twenties will increase rapidly 
after 1960 and may number almost 
twenty-five million by 1970, or ten million 
more than in July of 1955. 

Although this earlier marriage age, 
with its resulting earlier responsibility 


for small children, has on the whole 
tended to decrease the proportion of 
women workers in this age bracket, there 
is a strong possibility that these same 
early responsibilities, coupled with service 
in the armed forces for young men, may 
create demands upon an increasing num- 
ber of these younger women for at least 
part-time employment. 

A Fortune magazine survey relating to 
1953 incomes estimated that fifteen mil- 
lion out of twenty million supplementary 
wage earners in seventeen million families 
were women and that their contribution 
to the raising of the living standards of 
their families was substantial. 


The Working Wife 

The custom of the new wife’s remaining 
at work outside the home during the very 
sarly years of her marriage, while the 
home is being established, began even 
before the war years. During the inter- 
vening period it has become even more 
widely accepted. In 1954, according to the 
U.S. Women’s Bureau’s 1954 Handbook 
on Women Workers, approximately a 
tenth of all married women workers were 
under the age of twenty-five! This figure 
has added significance in view of the fact 
that in 1940 the number of single women 
working amounted to forty-eight percent 
and that of married women workers, with 
their husbands present in the home, to 
fifteen percent. 

Moreover by 1953 the proportion of 
single women workers was about the 
same — forty-eight percent — but the num- 
ber of married women in the “husbands 
present” category had risen to twenty-six 
percent. This increase had taken place 
despite the fact that the total number of 
single women had declined from twenty- 
eight percent to eighteen percent. 

Future demands of this kind upon the 
younger woman will be twofold. They 
will come from without — from the labor 
market, from which many men in this age 
bracket will be temporarily withdrawn — 
and from within— from the economic 
necessity of the family group, which al- 
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ready induces the young woman looking 
forward to marriage in the immediate 
future and the young wife during the 
early years of marriage to make some con- 
tribution to the family income. 


Greater Economic Demands 
Increasing taxes, higher living costs, rising 
costs of medical and dental care, and 
growing insistence upon security against 
illness, hospitalization, and advanced age 
have resulted in unprecedented drains 
on family income. These are strong argu- 
ments and they have brought about a 
shatp upswing in the numbers of women 
employed after they are thirty-five. 
Women between the ages of thirty-five 
and sixty-four now number more than 
half the women workers. 

In 1940, this age group accounted for 
less than forty percent of the total. This 
tendency is clearly indicated by figures 
given in the 1954 Handbook on Women 
Workers. They show a steady increase in 
the median age of women workers, from 
twenty-six in 1900 to thirty-eight in 1954. 
During the last fifteen years the median 
age of women in the labor force has ad- 
vanced as much as during the preceding 
forty years. From 1900 to 1940, the 
advance was six years; from 1940 to 1954, 
six years. 

The argument may be raised that this 
increase is partly the result of the marked 
movement of women, particularly beyond 
the age of thirty-five, into the labor field 
during wartime. Actually, however, thou- 
sands of women who moved into employ- 
ment during the war have remained 
employed. There were more women em- 
ployed in 1954 (19,726,000) than at the 
peak of World War II (19,670,000), al- 
though the 1954 figure represents about 
a five percent decrease in the ratio of all 
women workers. 

As working hours and weeks become 
shorter, working conditions more com- 
fortable and less wearing, and wages and 
salaries higher, more and more women 
become eager to translate their work into 
labor-saving devices, automobiles, tele- 
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vision sets, vacations, and — most 
portant of all — security for the future! 
Statistics of the Department of Labor 
indicate with reasonable certainty that 
the number of persons sixty-five and over 
will increase substantially in future years. 
In 1955 this group numbered slightly 
over fourteen million; by 1975 it may 
easily reach twenty and a half million. 
With higher standards of living there will 
come a mounting anxiety that these 
standards be continued during the years 
following retirement —a span of years 
becoming increasingly lengthened. 


Changed Conditions in the Home 


With the elements of war and 
economic needs quite eliminated from con- 
sideration, there are many other strong 
factors exercising a siren call to employ- 
ment to women in the past-thirty-five age 
bracket. Chief among these is the void 
left in the life of the woman who has been 
overwhelmingly active in the care and 
training of a family of children when the 
children reach an age where they no 
longer require such attention and super- 
vision. 


needs 


This used to be an age when many 
women became “neurotic.” Currently 
they are much more likely to find con- 
structive outlets for their abilities and 
energies by turning to some type of work 
outside the home, sometimes volunteer 
work — and let not this tremendous con- 
tribution be underestimated! — but more 
often paid work. 

This tendency seems almost certain to 
be augmented during future years, as 
growing mechanization and advances in 
the field of electricity introduce more 
labor-saving devices in the form of house- 
hold appliances, and revolutionary changes 
in food preparation and preservation. The 
rapidly increasing trend toward urban 
living also will continue to be a compelling 
force in sending women in this age bracket 
back to employment outside the home. 
The woman living in an isolated rural 
community always had a time-consuming 
job, even after her children were grown. 





THE COMING 


The woman in a two- or three-room apart- 
ment, or a small city home finds herself 
in a quite different situation. 


Essential Requirements of Industry 
and the Professions 


As the need for workers continues to be- 
come more urgent, there will be only one 
way of meeting that demand — an in- 
creased tapping of womanpower! The sup- 
ply of male workers has for many years 
been used close to its maximum limit. And 
during recent years a marked change in 
population trend has already reversed the 
numerical ratio of men to women. 

Half a century ago there were a million 
and a half more men than women of wark- 
ing age. Even as late as 1940 there were 
still slightly more men than women. But 
by 1954 there were two million more 
women than men of working age! 

It is thought-provoking to study reports 
from the Department of Labor relative 
to the occupational fields important to 
women in which persistent, serious short- 
ages occur. One is the nursing profession, 
in which, during 1950, ninety-eight per- 
cent of all professional nurses and ninety- 
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The only other bright spot now ap- 
parent comes from talent searches, con- 
ducted mostly by industry looking for 
young scientists. While they are probably 
not going to find them by nationwide tests, 
they are at least rousing the public to an 
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six percent of all practical nurses were 
women. Another is secretarial work, in 
which ninety-four percent of all stenog- 
raphers, typists, and secretaries and 
eighty-two percent of all office machine 
operators were women. A third is educa- 
tion, in which seventy-five percent of 
all teachers were women. Others are so- 
cial and welfare work and medical labora- 
tory technology, in both of which fields 
women number from a half to two thirds 
of the workers. 

In view of the already almost maximum 
use of manpower potential and the in- 
creasing percentage of women of working 
age over men of working age, how will 
these vital needs and growing shortages 
be met in the future except by a vastly 
increased use of womanpower? 

“There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we will!” 
Our destiny is day by day, year by year 
becoming sharper and more distinct in 
its pattern. Will women recognize it, 
accept it, carry their weight in fulfilling 
it? Who can prophesy with certainty? 
But women throughout aeons of time 
have had a way of meeting the respon- 
sibilities, small and large, which have been 
placed upen them. 
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awareness of our shocking lack of recog- 
nized talent. Perhaps the malaise this 
realization is causing will carry over into 
practical action. Perhaps teachers will be 
people who know how to encourage in- 
tellectual children. Perhaps fathers and 
mothers will be proud of their studious 


child. 
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increase is forecast. The increase in pro- 
duction fostered by this growth will pro- 
vide excellent opportunities for applicants 
in the labor market. Working conditions 
will be desirable, for drudgery will be 


eradicated to a large extent. Work will 
be safe, cleaner, and more attractive. 

A shorter work week with more holidays 
and longer vacations is expected, with 
more leisure. Automation will promote a 
rising standard of living and greater pur- 
chasing power and will add to the security 
and strength of the entire nation. 
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A Historic Day 


In the great hall of the United Nations 
General Assembly, Andrew Cordier called 
the roster of the sixty member nations 
for the sixteenth time. The chief dele- 
gates responded “no,” or “ab- 
stain.”” Now, at ten-eighteen p.M., sixteen 
more nations were members of the UN 
— Albania, Jordan, Ireland, Portugal, 
Hungary, Italy, Austria, Romania, Bul- 
garia, Finland, Ceylon, Nepal, Libya, 
Cambodia, Laos, and Spain, elected in 
that order. Enthusiastic applause greeted 
President Maza’s announcement of the 
final vote. UN membership had grown to 
seventy-six nations and its goal of uni- 
versality hovered within sight. 

Thus December 14, 1955 marked a mo- 
mentous milestone in the history of the 
international organization. The accom- 
plishment was the climax of a ten-year 
struggle to open the gates of the UN to all 
nations who aspire to membership. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1950, nine new members 
were admitted in addition to the original 
fifty-one — Afghanistan, Iceland, Sweden, 
Thailand, Pakistan, Yemen, Burma, Is- 
rael, and Indonesia. But also, starting as 
early as 1946, the number of nations which 
did not gain admittance rose slowly to 
twenty-two. The membership issue had 
become tightly enmeshed in the power 
differences of the Cold War. 

The UN Charter lays down, in Article 
4, provisions for the admittance of new 
members: (1) they must be “peace-lov- 
ing,” (2) accept the obligations of the 
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Charter, and (3) be “able and willing to 
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carry out these obligations.’’ Arguments 
for strict adherence to these criteria and 
pleas for “universality of membership” 
were buffeted back and forth. In turn the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and oth- 
ers shifted policy, depending upon the 
necessities of the Cold War. 

By 1953, when the General Assembly 
set up a Committee of Good Offices, to 
“consult with the Security Council with 
the object of exploring the possibilities of 
reaching an understanding which would 
facilitate the admission of new members,” 
the tide that would break the deadlock 
began to build up. Strong speeches at the 
Arab-Asian Bandung Conference and at 
the UN San Francisco Conference in the 
spring and summer of 1955 foreshadowed 
an intensive drive on the issue. 

On December 1, Paul Martin of Canada 
launched efforts to get the Security Coun- 
cil to endorse eighteen applicants. He 
argued that a 

United Nations embracing all the con- 

temporary philosophies of government 

would be more valuable than one con- 

fined to nations unlikely to quarrel with 

each other. 
His “package deal” idea snowballed and 
on December 10 received Assembly ap- 
proval by a vote of fifty-two in favor, two 
against (China and Cuba) and five absten- 
tions (Belgium, France, Greece, Israel, 
and the U.S.). The question rested in the 
hands of the Security Council. 

It was Nationalist China, in the person 
of Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang, which offered 
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greatest resistance. Arguing that it was 
contrary to the Charter, Dr. Tsiang held 
that 

the peoples all over the world expect the 

United Nations to stand by its principles. 

When we sacrifice our principles, we 

sacrifice the existence of the United Na- 

tions, that is, we commit moral suicide. 

China then made a last-minute proposal 
to include the Republics of Korea and 
Vietnam in the package. They had not 
been originally included because they are 
“divided”’ countries. Two vetoes from the 
USSR killed their chances and, on the 
next vote, the veto of China knocked out 
Outer Mongolia. Thirteen Soviet vetoes 
followed in retaliation. Hope died for any 
action during this session of the General 
Assembly. Observers from the countries 
included in the “package”’ packed their 
bags. 

In this gloomy atmosphere, an “ur- 
gent summons” the next noon from Ark- 
ady Sobolev of the USSR, for another 
meeting of the Security Council that 
afternoon, came with dramatic impact. So 
unexpected was it that Sir Leslie Munro 
of New Zealand, President of the Council, 
could not be immediately located. When 
the meeting convened in a crowded Coun- 
cil chamber, Mr. Sobolev announced that 
his country would seek a new solution. 
The “package”’ he would vote for covered 
sixteen of the original eighteen countries, 


Students Are Honest 


but excluded Outer Mongolia and Japan. 
In spite of last-minute efforts by Am- 
bassador Lodge, Japan could not be saved. 
In record time the sixteen were approved 
and some two hours later the General 
Assembly met to give final acceptance. 

The Soviet Union’s bargaining price of 
the omission of Japan and Outer Mon- 
golia from the final “package’’ forewarns 
of the price that will be asked for Japan’s 
admittance in 1956. It is likely to be Red 
China for Japan. 

Of greater long-range import, however, 
is the change in the balance of power that 
the new members bring. No longer can 
the United States be as readily assured of 
a majority for a “western” idea as before. 
Among the new sixteen, the Soviet bloc 
gains four and the West about four, while 
the rest will probably go to strengthen 
the neutralist Asia-African group, whose 
members sometimes do and sometimes do 
not vote with the West. Anticolonialism, 
self-determination, and economic and so- 
cial-development problems will very likely 
move to the center of attention. How 
much further the spirit and scope of the 
United Nations will change, time and 
events alone must tell. December 14, as 
Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand stated, 
was indeed “a historic day.” 


— Dorortnuy B. Rosrns 


January 1956 


Since 1899, when the University of Illinois first began 
lending money to students, only two tenths of one per- 
cent of the money loaned has not been returned. The total 
sum loaned during that period has been $3,394,000. 


— Edpress News Letter 


Educational Press Association 
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Three of the nineteen women 
received Guggenheim Fellowships 
1955-56 are former AAUW Fellows? 

Dr. Josephine Waters Bennett, Asso- 
ciate Professor of English at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, held the Dorothy 
Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship in1934-35. 
Dr. Bennett will utilize her present fel- 
lowship for further research on the history 
of the Renaissance in England. By Uni- 
versity appointment, Mrs. Bennett is a 
member of Columbia University’s seminar 
on the Renaissance. 

Dr. Gertrude Himmelfarb, who has 
been doing historical research in London, 
England, held the Alice Freeman Palmer 
Fellowship in 1951-52. Her research this 
year, an intellectual history of Darwin- 
ism, is closely related’ to that of her 
AAUW Fellowship year, an examination 
of the intellectual and religious temper of 
Victorian England in 1859, the year in 
which Darwin’s Origin of Species and 
Mill’s On Liberty appeared. 

Dr. Katharine Luomala, Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Ha- 
wail, is undertaking a study of Polynesian 
and Micronesian anthropology. Awarded 
the Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellow- 
ship in 1937-38, Dr. Luomala then ex- 
plored the effect of the Tawhaki hero 
cycle on Polynesian literature. 


The appointment of Mrs. Ed W. Johnson, 
Wayzata, Minnesota, to the National Ad- 
visory Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness Council was announced in September 
by United States Surgeon General Leon- 
ard Scheele? The twelve-member council, 
established in 1950, advises the Surgeon 
General on awards of grants to scientists 
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in hospitals, universities, and other non- 
federal institutions throughout the coun- 
try. The grants are used for research into 
the neurological and sensory disorders, 
including cerebral palsy, multiple sclero- 
sis, epilepsy, and diseases causing deafness 
and blindness. 

Mrs. Johnson, a member of the Min- 
neapolis Branch, has been active in 
AAUW since 1938. At present she is State 
Legislative Chairman for the Minnesota 
Division. 


Judge Theresa Meikle, a member of the 
San Francisco Branch, observed her silver 
anniversary of service on the bench last 
fall? Now a Judge of the California State 
Superior Court, she was the first woman 
to be appointed by the governor to a court 
position in that state. 

Always deeply concerned for the human 
being behind the court case, Judge Meikle 
has developed a unique advisory function. 
After court sessions she holds a conference 
hour to which troubled people come for 
her friendly, common-sense advice. 

In private life, Judge Meikle is devoted 
to the study of art and finds time to do 
some painting herself. She has been hon- 
ored by Mexico for securing the return of 
valuable religious paintings illegally taken 
out of that country. 


Ordway Tead of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation of New York City has made public 
note of Dr. Althea K. Hottel’s American 
Council on Education report entitled 
“How Fare American Women?” Dr. 
Hottel is a former AAUW president. The 
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occasion was a speech before the National 
Council of Women on November 10. Said 
Mr. Tead: “This report surely merits 
your careful attention. For it is not always 
easy to appreciate the impact upon edu- 
cation of the changing social picture as it 
bears upon women.” 

The speech, entitled “The Challenge 
of Education to Women,” covered many 
of the major problems facing education 
today. After setting forth specific needs, 
Dr. Tead went on to ask: 


How, then, does all this upthrust of social need 
concern women in any special sense? 

The answer is that this concern has to be 
special because women are special. They can- 
not and on the whole do not want to evade the 
biological fact that they are the bearers and 
rearers of young children, and the conserva- 
tors of homes. They are the adults related most 
organically and continuously to the public 
housekeeping of every local community. 


Dr. Tead’s specific suggestions as to a 

program for women who seriously face 
educational responsibilities included the 
following suggestions for “a _ personal 
agenda”’: 
I would hope that many more women would 
make the occasion to become members of local 
school boards and boards of local community 
colleges. 

I would hope that a great many women will 
participate vigorously and with leadership in 
Parent-Teachers Associations and _ similar 
groups. This is surely the single best way to 
facilitate an adequate understanding of the 
educational situation and attain an organized 
point of leverage for its improvement. 

I believe there is important value in definite 
steps by women with families to integrate 
into local social life unmarried women teachers 
who have special need of a more accepted social 
status. 


AAUW was one of thirty-three national 
women’s organizations which co-operated 
with the government in a project which 
brought European women leaders here for 
six-week tours last summer? The project, 
sponsored by the Women’s Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor, and the Foreign 


Operations Administration took the sixty- 
seven women, from France and Italy, into 
American homes, schools, churches, fac- 
tories, and farms. The visitors got ac- 
quainted with their American counter- 
parts in the professions and women’s or- 
ganizations. They also observed our 
methods of solving community problems. 

AAUW branch presidents and inter- 
national relations chairmen in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Springfield, Ill.; Bloomington 
and Evansville, Ind.; Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Norfclk, Va., and Neenah- 
Menasha, Wisc., greeted the visitors and 
assisted them in their tour. 


Barnard College has made a survey of how 
women doctors among its alumnae feel 
about their choice of profession? A ma- 
jority (91 of 124) of those answering the 
Barnard questionnaire felt their sex had 
not handicapped their careers. A minority 
who felt it had listed home and family 
responsibilities as the chief hindrances. 

The group found no intellectual in- 
capacity that would bar women from the 
study and successful practice of medicine, 
but admitted that real hazards still exist. 
One hazard high on the list is “self-im- 
posed limitations, such as an inferiority 
complex.”” A few felt women had 
physical endurance than men. Others rec- 
ommended specialization as more satis- 
factory than general practice because of 
the regular hours. Prejudice against 
women doctors was noted in some in- 
stances: by the public in respect to women 
surgeons; by male colleagues, inasmuch 
as it is more difficult for a woman than a 
man to obtain top medical appointments, 
and women receive few patient referrals 
from men doctors. 


less 


Dr. Ada Nisbet used a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship to complete the writing of Charles 
Dickens and America? Dr. Nisbet held the 
May Treat Morrison Fellowship in 1945 
46, during which time she did research in 
Anglo-American relations. 
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International Federation 





Delegates to Paris Conference 


The AAUW Board of Directors at its De- 
cember meeting made the following selec- 
tion of delegates and alternates for the 
XIIth Conference of the IFUW, to be 
held in Paris, August 3-10, 1956: 


Voting Delegates 


Dr. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, President 

Dr. Merrpetu E. Cameron, Chairman, 
International Relations Committee 

Dr. Heten D. Bracpon, General 
rector 

Dr. Susan B. Rirey, Past President 

Dr. BLANCHE H. Dow, Ist Vice-President 


Di- 


Alternates 


Mrs. FREDERIC 
President 

Mrs. Epwarp C. Lanputer, Recording 
Secretary 

Mrs. CHarLes Concorpia, Treasurer 

Dr. Minnie M. Miiuer, Vice-President, 
Southwest Central Region 

Mrs. W. CLayton Lytue, Vice-President, 

North Atlantic Region 


FILSTRAP, 2nd Vice- 


Nonvoting Delegates 
If you can be in Paris for the week of 
August 3-10, remember to write your re- 
gional vice-president for appointment as 
a nonvoting delegate to the IFUW Con- 
ference, sending a carbon copy of your 
request to your state president. If you are 
still at the thinking-about-it stage, write 
the International Relations Office, 1634 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for 
the “Programme of the XIIth IFUW 
Conference,” which gives the plans in full 
detail. 

The Conference Secretary reminds po- 
tential delegates that May 15 is the last 
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possible date for enrollment, while April 1 
is the last date for assuring some of the 
facilities offered. 


President of Hellenic 
Visits United States 


Association 


Mrs. Alexandra D. Mantzoulinos, presi- 
dent of the Hellenic Association of Uni- 
versity Women, arrived in this country 
January 30 for a ninety-day tour. She is 
traveling under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service of 
the State Department. Mrs. Mantzouli- 
nos will observe women’s role in public 
affairs here, and political life in general. 

A resident of Athens, Mrs. Mantzou- 
linos is a popular lecturer in Greece and 
is particularly interested in the status of 
women. She served as alternate delegate 
from Greece to the United Nations Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, 1949- 
1952, and was the first woman to be 
secretary general of the city council in 
Athens. 


No Greater Reward 


The annual Report of the IFUW Relief 
Committee reminds us that no investment 
brings a greater reward than the smallest 
gift in behalf of one of the 104 DP refugee- 
protégées of the LFUW. Subsidies for food 
and fuel, gifts of eyeglasses and dentures, 
grants making possible convalescent holi- 
days, elicit heartfelt thanks such as these: 
From a former school teacher now old and ill 
I cannot possibly tell you what great joy your 
gift brought to my monotonous life . . . how 
entirely different I felt after receiving it. I was 
so happy I literally sang for joy. . . . How 
true it is that happiness can transform one’s 
whole being. . . . I could not have foreseen 
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that after the very generous gift of a mattress, 
a bed was to follow. 


From a widow, an architect, who is living 
with her enfeebled mother and three children 
on unemployment benefits 


First of all I want to say how deeply grateful 
I am for the gift of money. I could scarcely 
believe it true. I thank you again on behalf of 
my mother and my children. Now we can have 
coal for the winter, as I was able to settle my 
coal bill; I also bought a pair of stockings and 
a little underwear — and as I still had some 
money left, I bought and cooked a good dinner 
it was a red-letter day for us all. 


From a teacher in a college for refugees 


Work and worry surrounded me — my hus- 
band is out of work and cannot get any, al- 
though he is an engineer. His life is very diffi- 
cult at the moment. . My salary has been 
cut down because our school also is going 
through difficult times. In spite of my explain- 
ing all this you cannot really understand the 
great help it is for me and what happiness it 
has given me... . 


From an old woman, a doctor, who pre- 
viously gave her services free to hospitals 


I received my allowance with great joy and 
gratitude. The day when I get this money is 
always a great day for me — not only because 
I need the money so badly (that is also very 
important) but because I feel recognized and 
appreciated as an individual, because the work 
I formerly did is being honoured. 


Writing on behalf of her committee, 
Dr. Blanche Hegg-Hoffet of Berne, 
Switzerland, states: 


The response of the national associations to 
the appeal launched a year ago by our Com- 
mittee on behalf of our relief work has been 
magnificent and we wish to thank most 
warmly all national association members for 
their efforts, and for the generosity with which 
the gifts were sent. Following our appeal, we 
received about nine hundred and fifty pounds 
(£950) and thanks to these funds we are able 
to make, from April Ist, allocations which will 
probably amount to one thousand pounds 
(£1,000) by March 31, 1956. We are ex- 
tremely grateful for these results, because in 
previous years we were unable to consider 
various urgent refugee cases, which we were 
able finally to help in 1955. 


The report points out that large inter- 
national relief organizations are gradually 
contracting both their staffs and the scope 
of their operations, but the need of indi- 
viduals remains. With virtually no reserve 
for 1956-57, the Committee appeals again 
to national federations to continue their 
good work if they have contributed in the 
past, to begin it if they have not been 
active. 

Those who know the good work of Dr. 
Hegg-Hoffet and the ability of her com- 
mittee to make one dollar do the work of 
ten will appreciate the understatement of 
her comment: 


I am sure that you will agree with me that we 
are doing something really worth while when, 
through the generosity of the various national 
associations, we can go on ensuring a minimum 
of security for some people, arranging for holi- 
days, or cures in urgent cases, and enabling 
other people to carry on a certain amount of 
intellectual work. 


Dr. Hegg-Hoffet’s final 
equally noteworthy: 


comment is 


I should like to quote a remark made by a man 
who was questioning me about our activities. 
He asked whether it was really possible that 
the mere fact of having all been to a univer- 
sity could create such a feeling of friendship 
between people of different nationalities that 
it could make them found an international 
federation as active as the IFUW with the 
object of helping their colleagues when in diffi- 
culties, without regard to their profession or 
subject. He added that nothing comparable 
had been done by university men. Well, it is 
possible, and the proof is the IFUW and the 
existence of its relief fund, as well as the many 
contacts which the representatives of the na- 
tional associations have established with a 
number of refugees during the last few years. 
I think that we should consider this as another 
of our women’s privileges and one that we 
ought never to allow ourselves to ferego. 


Note: Contributions for the LIFUW Re- 
lief Committee may be sent either to the 
International Relations Office at Head- 
quarters or directly to Mme. Blanche 
Hegg-Hoffet, Junkerngasse 37, Berne, 
Switzerland. 
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AAUW news and notes 


State Presidents Conference 

The 1956 State Presidents Conference will 
open Wednesday evening, June 20, and 
continue until Saturday noon, June 23. 
The meeting place this year will be the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

The Central Planning Committee for 
the Conference met in Washington Janu- 
ary 8 and 9 to plan for the meeting. Mrs. 
Wade E. Shurtleff, Ohio, chairman; Mrs. 
Walter C. Fell, California; and Dr. 
Frances Ross Hicks, Georgia, are the three 
committee members. Mrs. Carl L. Lokke, 
president of the District of Columbia 
Branch, serves as consultant to the com- 
mittee. 

State presidents assisting the above 
group and serving with them as the Gen- 
eral Planning Committee for the State 
Presidents Conference are: Dr. Ann 
Coyner, Oklahoma; Miss Helen Curtis, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Alfonso del Marmol, 
Louisiana; Mrs. R. Willard Duncan, Ore- 
gon; and Mrs. Lynn H. Miller, Colorado. 

Prior to the conference the Board of 
Directors will meet at the Sheraton-Park, 
June 18-20. 


Dr. Hawkes on U.S. State 
Department Tour 


Dr. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, AAUW Presi- 
dent, left January 15 for a ten weeks’ tour 
of the Middle and Far East. She is making 
a study of the operations of educational 
exchange programs for the U. S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange, 
Department of State, of which she is a 
member. 

In the course of her tour, Dr. Hawkes 
will visit Greece, Lebanon, Egypt, Paki- 
stan, India, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Singapore, Hongkong, and Japan. On her 
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way back, she will stop in Honolulu for a 
few days. 

Though Dr. Hawkes will have a heavy 
schedule of official business, she hopes to 
renew acquaintance with some of her 
former students from the East who at- 
tended Mills College when she was Dean 
of Women there, and IFUW members. 


Convention Nominating Committee 


The Board of Directors has appointed the 

following members to constitute the Nomi- 

nating Committee for the Seventy-Fifth 

Anniversary Convention, to be held in 

Boston June 23-27, 1957: 

Dean Flora Rawls, Memphis State Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tennessee, chairman 

Miss Lois Harbage, 2124 Scottwood Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 

Mrs. Nell Renn, 1216 North 3rd St., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas 

Dr. Marion C. Sheridan, 711 Orange St., 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Miss Bertha Wellhausen, 1705 West 16th 
St., Sioux City, lowa 
Named as alternates were: 

Mrs. Edwin L. Giddings, 28 College 
Heights, Orono, Maine 

Mrs. Carl A. Plonk, 84 Linden 
Asheville, North Carolina 

Mrs. Charles E. Shumate, 106 Creston 
Drive, Pueblo, Colorado 

Mrs. E. Ransom Fox, 374 Fairfax Ave., 
San Mateo, California 

Mrs. Ralph D. Williams, 19 South L St., 
Lakeview, Oregon 


Ave., 


1959 Convention 


At its December meeting, the Board of 
Directors voted to hold the 1959 conven- 
tion in Kansas City, Missouri, on June 
21-27, 1959. 
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Institutions and Degrees Approved 


for AAUW Membership 


At the recommendation of the Standards 

and Recognition Committee the following 

colleges were approved for membership by 

the Board of Directors at its December 

3—4 meeting: 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, 
Kansas 

Queens College of the City of New York, 
Flushing, L.I., N.Y. 

Western State College of Colorado, Gun- 
nison, Colorado 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio 


This action brings the total of approved 
institutions to 370. 

The Board also approved additions to 
the list of degrees admitting to member- 
ship, and to the list of degrees granted by 
AAUW-approved institutions which do 
not meet the Association’s requirement for 
degrees admitting to membership. For 
these additions, please refer to ““ Member- 
ship Notes” in the February 1956 General 
Director's Letter. 


December Board Motions 


Among the motions passed by the Board 
of Directors at their December meeting 
were the following: 

That all regional vice-presidents be 
added to the Program Planning Com- 
mittee. 

That the Travel Program be extended 
to include the Survey Committee. 

That Mrs. Louis Abramson of the New 
Orleans Branch be AAUW representative 
to the American Council for Better Broad- 
casts for a two-year term. 

That Mrs. Charlton L. Barnes be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors to the 
Joint Committee for a Consultant on 
Children’s Literature for the Library of 
Congress. 

That Mrs. Charles Concordia, Treas- 
urer, represent AAUW on the Council of 
National Organizations during her mem- 
bership on the Board. 

That the following colleges, which were 


approved, subject to review, and have 
been reviewed by the Standards and 
Recognition Committee, be continued on 
the Approved List I: 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 

Colorado A and M College, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J. 

Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field, Mo. 


Mrs. Gilstrap in England 


Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, Second Vice- 
President of AAUW, is the first woman 
from the western United States to hold 
the Winifred Cullis Lecture Fellowship, 
awarded by the British-American Asso- 
ciates. She sailed for England in mid-Janu- 
ary to spend three months on tour there 
giving the fellowship lectures. 

Three of Mrs. Gilstrap’s four lectures 
will be devoted to the West — geographic 
and climatic factors 
in its development; 
the American In- 
dian as part of the 
historical and cul- 
tural background of 
the United States; 
and the influence of 
three cultures, the 
Indian, the Span- 
ish-American, and 
the Anglo-Ameri- 
can, in New Mexico. 

In another Winifred Cullis lecture, Mrs. 
Gilstrap will describe the life of the Ameri- 
can woman and her part in community 
activities. Besides the four scheduled lec- 
tures, she will deliver a number of other 
talks to university and civic groups in 
Great Britain. 


Mrs. Gilstrap 


New Branches 

Since the January JouRNAL went to press 
three new branches have been recognized: 
Brockport, N.Y., Columbia, Tenn., and 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
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1956-57 Writing Project 


If you are a writer of short stories or verse, 
you may wish to send some of your work 
to the AAUW Writing Project for criti- 
cism. Each year an experienced branch 
writing group is asked to evaluate all 
AAUW members’ work submitted to this 
project. Categories are limited to short 
story and verse and the deadline is De- 
cember 31, 1956. 

Only about 100 members take advan- 
tage of this opportunity, whereas there are 
137,000 in the Association who could! 
Perhaps some of you haven’t known about 
the project, although it is eight years old. 
Do pass the word on. If your entry is 
listed among the ten best by the judging 
branch, your work will have the added 
scrutiny and comment of Horace Gregory, 
poet, or Mari Sandoz, author. 

Befcre sending your writing into the 
Arts Resource Center, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., write the 
Publications Clerk at the same address for 
a copy of the revised Writing Project rules 
(please enclose a stamped envelope). We 
look forward to receiving your entries be- 
tween now and December 31, 1956. 


Regional Conference Dates 


North Atlantic Region — May 3-5, EI- 
mira, N.Y. For further information, write 
Mrs. Thomas P. Lynch, chairman, 709 
Grand Central Ave., Horseheads, N.Y. 


South Atlantic Region — July 15-18, 
Huntington, W.Va. Presiding Officer, 
Dr. Rosamonde Ramsay Boyd, Regional 
Vice-President. 

Northeast Central Region — April 27-28, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. For further in- 
formation, write Mrs. Haswell K. Wright, 
155 S. Elmwood Drive, Aurora, Ill. 


Southeast Central Region — April 12-14, 


Nashville, Tenn. 

Southwest Central Region — April 20- 
21, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. For 
further information, write Mrs. William 
Nash, Local Chairman, 410 Fairfax Ave., 
Little Rock. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


New Arts Guide 


Just a brief note to let you know we are 
now accepting orders for the new guide 
for Branch Arts Chairmen. It is entitled 
Branch Arts Resources. 

Designed in loose leaf fashion, this 
guide is arranged to enable arts chairmen 
to insert their own ideas for the benefit of 
succeeding chairmen. If you have no arts 
program in your branch, you may find 
this guide helpful in setting one up. Any 
interested AAUW member may order it 
from the Publications Clerk, 1634 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for 
60 cents. 


Arts Committee Takes Stock 


Members of the AAUW Arts Committee 
recently took stock of their role in the 
AAUW program for the benefit of the 
Survey Committee, which met January 6 
and 7. Since branches report such a va- 
riety of subjects under “the arts,” we 
thought you might be interested in the 
philosophy that guided their stock-taking. 

The committee’s essential concern, as 
re-expressed at their annual meeting 
November 5 and 6, is to deepen and widen 
the cultural experience of AAUW mem- 
bers. You will appreciate this concern if 
you have observed people tending toward 
the arts thinking to avoid intellectual 
pursuits, or taking up art in such a way as 
to avoid having their emotions uncomfort- 
ably disturbed. 

Part of the role of the Arts Committee, 
according to the November discussion, is 
to clarify for AAUW members the fact 
that a deep and rewarding cultural ex- 
perience in the arts requires intellect—— as 
well as emotion. What is more, committee 
members pointed out, the welding of emo- 
tion and intellect is in the very nature of 
important art experience, and it can oc- 
cupy either one hour once a year or a sus- 
tained study program through the year. 

As to the attitude that the arts can serve 
as a refuge from uncomfortable emotional 
experience, the Arts Committee rededi- 
cated itself to encouraging AAUW mem- 
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bers to recognize that art is a liberating 
process and that no significant art experi- 
ence can occur without some disarrange- 
ment of familiar emotional patterns. 

It was the Arts Committee’s hope that 
AAUW members would through their 
arts programs look for the shock that leads 
to recognition; that they would exert 
courage, if necessary, to come close to the 
unfamiliar; that they would ultimately 
recognize that a great deal in the arts 
must necessarily be disturbing and, by 
accepting this fact, be able to grow in 
their appreciation of a wide variety of the 
arts. 

In summarizing their discussion, the 
Arts Committee noted that their program 
may serve as an integrating factor in the 
total AAUW study program. 


The Value of Exchanges 


“My experiences have reinforced my con- 
viction that the best hope for a peaceful 
world lies in closer ties and genuine under- 
standing between individual citizens of 
all nations — something I learned long 
ago from the fellowship and international 
study grant program of the AAUW,” 
writes Muriel Mawer of the Seattle, Wash- 


FOR THE CHILDREN... 
Touring America 1956-57 Season 


Three exciting productions! All different, to 
lend variety to your series! 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
PINOCCHIO 


THE SNOW MAIDEN 
THE PRINCESS and 


THE MAGICIAN 


For information address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 


Pound Ridge Road Bedford, N. Y. 
BEdford Village 4-3516 





ington, Branch. A Seattle attorney, Miss 
Mawer was a member of a law group 
which made an intensive study of German 
legal institutions under the auspices of the 
exchange program of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. (See March 1955 JouRNAL.) 

After briefing sessions in Berlin, the 
group court procedures and 
trials in several German cities and con 
ferred with practicing lawyers and judges. 
They also visited the Federal Patent Office 
and the German Notaries Association. 

Despite a heavy schedule, the guests 
found their thoughtful colleagues of the 
German bar had contrived to arrange 
time for concerts, museums, and visits in 
German homes. One of the highlights for 
Miss Mawer was her visit with Dr. Marta 
Baerlecken, a member of the German 
Federation of Women, at 
Diisseldorf. 


observed 


University 


For Leadership Training — 
A 1956 Scholarship 


Mrs. Gertrude Houk Fariss, Chairman of 
the Status of Women Committee, an- 
nounces for the second summer an oppor- 
tunity for an AAUW member for training 
in leadership. The National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, which 
meets in Bethel, Maine, is offering this tui- 
tion scholarship which is valued at $200. 
The scholarship may apply either to the 
first session (June 17—July 6, 1956) or to the 
second session (July 22—August 10, 1956). 
The scholarship recipient would be re- 
quired to pay living expenses of $125 for 
the three-week period and travel expenses. 

AAUW members who wish to apply 
may receive a brochure describing the 
laboratory sessions and application blanks 
by writing to Mr. Gordon L. Lippitt, Na- 
tional Training Laboratories, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Com- 
pleted application forms should be sent to 
Mr. Lippitt and must be received in his 
office by May 14. 


(Continued on page 198) 
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Women in a Changing World 


“Women in this complex world have to 
meet the challenge of finding for them- 
selves some way to evaluate their lives. 
They need to make their lives more pur- 
poseful,” writes the chairman of the 
Status of Women Committee of the 
Grosse Pointe (Michigan) Branch. Her 
letter describes the purpose behind the 
popular lecture and workshop series 
“Women in a Changing World,” spon- 
sored by the branch, the Grosse Pointe 
War Memorial Association, and eighteen 
other community organizations. 

The seven-week community series grew 
out of a branch program conducted last 
year by the Grosse Pointe Status of 
Women Committee. At that time, the 
chairman of the committee, Mrs. Helen 
Sherman, coauthor, with Mrs. Marjorie 
Coe of Detroit, of The Challenge of Being a 
Woman, conducted ten round tables on 
the subject for members. The program 
met with such popular response that this 
year’s series was organized to meet com- 
munity demand. 

The first meeting of the series, pre- 
sented by AAUW, featured a lecture by 
Harold Taylor, President of Sarah Law- 
rence College, on “The Future of Ameri- 
can Women.” Two other lectures, “Re- 
vitalizing Family and Neighborhood Life” 
and “Emotional Growth of the Individual 
in the Family,” were given by Dr. Ernest 
Osborne of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Dr. Harrison Sadler of 
the College of Medicine, Wayne Univer- 
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from the branches 


and state divisions 


sity. Other programs featured panels of 
speakers on women’s education and on 
how women may enlarge their horizons. 
One meeting was devoted to an art work- 
shop. The final meeting of the series, also a 
workshop, consisted of round tables on 
preschool children, schoolchildren, teen- 
agers, the mature woman, and outside 
jobs for homemakers. 

The series was presented on Friday 
mornings from January 20 through Febru- 
ary 24, at the Grosse Pointe War Memor- 
ial Center, in an auditorium which seated 
150-200 persons. Season tickets were sold 
at $5 each. 

The community organizations which 
cosponsored the meetings helped plan the 
series and sent representatives to act as 
chairmen for the weekly meetings in 
which their groups were particularly in- 
terested. 

Lectures and workshops were planned 
to depict the role of women in family and 
community life; their contributions in art, 
education, and public affairs; and as indi- 
viduals. The program attempted to an- 
swer such questions as 


How do women differ from men? What is 
expected from them? What status have 
they? Do they set the moral tone of so- 
ciety and maintain cultural values and 
mental health? To what extent are they 
working outside their homes, and how do 
they combine such work with home- 
making? What opportunities are open to 
them? Why are there relatively few 
women in policy-making positions? How 
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(0 honor women and women’s groups for 
achievements in traffic safety 


Now you can help reduce the toll of traffic accidents — and win a 
1956 Carol Lane Award for your efforts! 

Entries will be received until June 15, 1956. Individual women, or 
women’s and parents’ groups, can win prizes for outstanding work 
n protecting lives and reducing traffic accidents. Equal awards 
are offered to individuals and to groups, and your work can be done 
at the community, county or state level. 

The First Place winners, both individual and group, will receive a 
51000 savings bond and the bronze statue shown on this page. 
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Second and Third Place winners will receive 
$500 and $250 in savings bonds and a 
bronze bas-relief of the statue. 

Carol Lane Awards —- named for the Women’s 
Travel Director of Shell Oil Company — are 
administered by the National Safety Council through a grant of Shell. 
Winners will visit Chicago as Shell’s guests to receive their awards 
during the National Safety Congress in October. 

Send today for the official entry blank. It includes full details for use 


in describing your safety project, and suggestions that may help you 
win a 1956 Carol Lane Award! 
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important is good home life in the struggle 
between democracy and communism? 
What is a good home and the role of the 
man and woman in it? How does per- 
sonality develop? What community influ- 
ences make bringing up children difficult 
today and how can these be changed or 
compensated for? Are women tense and 
discontented ? What is life like after forty? 
Hew can women best enrich their lives? 
How should women and girls be educated ? 


Those who attended the series were en- 
couraged to submit 
speakers in advance. To enable young 
mothers to attend, supervision of children 
was provided during the hours of the pro- 
grams. Luncheons were served at the 
Memorial Center for the convenience of 
those attending the morning meetings. 


questions to the 


Co-operative Nursery School 


A double-barreled approach to the prob- 
lems and interests of two generations is 
provided by the co-operative nursery 
school group of the Rochester (New York) 
Branch. Mothers whvse children attend 
become members of an AAUW study 
group which holds nine meetings a year 
and engages in other activities as well. 

The school, begun in 1947, is housed at 
Rochester’s Brick Church Institute, with 
facilities for about twenty children, aged 
two to five. Sessions are held three morn- 
ings a week from October to May. 

Both the school and the study group are 
managed by a six-member board of direc- 
tors, elected by members of the group. 
The mothers take turns assisting the 
teacher. 

The first meeting of the season, the 
registration meeting, is attended by both 
the mothers and the fathers of the chil- 
dren enrolled. It is held in the schoolroom 
itself, so that the parents may see the 
physical environment of the classroom. 
At this meeting the year’s program for the 
school is outlined. Subsequent meetings 
are devoted to problems of special interest 
to young parents. 

Two popular meetings last year fea- 
tured a talk on transition from nursery 
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school to kindergarten by Rosalie Mower 
of New York State Teachers College at 
Brockport and a talk on play and its 
importance in the life of a child by 
Eleanor Beach, staff member of an ex- 
perimental school at Rochester. 

This nursery school group regards par- 
ent education as a vital factor in its suc- 
cess. A booklet published by the group 
states: 


Parent education in a_ co-operative 
nursery school is all-inclusive. It provides 
opportunities for parents to work crea- 
tively in a group on a co-operative enter- 
prise; it provides a continuous process of 
learning through contacts with teachers, 
children, and other parents; and it affords 
opportunities for assuming responsibilities 
and deciding policies. . 
of working together 
goals. 


. . It is a process 


toward common 


In addition to operating the school, the 
group contributes other services to the 
community. Recently it put on an educa- 
tional toy exhibit, designed to teach par- 
ents how to select toys wisely. 


Three States Complete Arts 
Resource Assessment 


During the past two years several state 
arts chairmen have undertaken the assess- 
ing of arts resources in their states. This 
assessment has been in terms of “What 
libraries, institutes, and art materials of 
value to AAUW branch arts groups exist 
anywhere in the state?”’ “What leaders 
in the arts might be of assistance to vari- 
ous AAUW branches?” The purpose of 
the assessments is to point the way to a 
good arts program even when local arts 
resources are lacking. 

The Kentucky, Michigan, and Oregon 
State Divisions have completed their 
assessments. In all cases the state divi- 
sions have enlisted the aid of branch 
chairmen in assessing the arts resources 
in their areas. The branch assessments 
are then summarized by the state arts 
chairman (or committee) and the mimeo- 
graphed summary made available to all 
branches. 





FROM THE BRANCHES 


A branch chairman, by studying such 
a summary, may learn that an artist or 
teacher on the other side of the state 
might be available to visit her branch 
some time. Or she may find that certain 
books or films can be obtained by mail 
from another point in her state. 

As more states complete such assess- 
ments, we hope they will send copies to 
the Arts Resource Center here at Head- 
quarters. In case your state arts division 
wishes to undertake such an assessment, 
the ARC will be glad to help. Write for 
information on the State Arts Resource 
Assessment Project to the Publications 
Clerk, 1634 Eye St. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


Delaware School Libraries 


Serious inadequacies in a number of school 
libraries were revealed by a Delaware 
State Division survey in 1953-54. The 
following year, therefore, the Delaware 
Division joined energies in an effort to 
meet some of the needs. 

Members went to work in a variety of 
assignments in schools which had an- 
swered “‘yes”’ to the question, “ Would you 
use volunteer AAUW help in your li- 
brary?” 

At Oak Grove, AAUW volunteers typed 
catalog cards for a new school library. In 
Wilmington, AAUW was asked to help 
find a full-time librarian. The need was 
publicized through the Bulletin and at 
study group meetings. AAUW members 
are helping to select books for two other 
Wilmington schools. 

In the Mount Pleasant School District, 
general help and typists were needed in 
all the schools. AAUW was able to supply 
two hours a week of general help and two 
hours a week of typing for each school. 

Where school libraries have reported 
shortages of books and magazines AAUW 
has helped to meet the needs through 
volunteer collections. Scores of books and 
more than four thousand magazines have 
been assembled and distributed. 


The Delaware State Division is also 
working actively to get through the state 
legislature a bill which would provide a 
state supervisor of school libraries. 


Enjoying Music 


“Enjoying Music” is the name chosen by 
the Sioux City (Iowa) Branch for a 
project that has greatly enhanced appre- 
ciation of this art. The project started in 
1953, when the branch began to feel the 
need of a better understanding of musical 
form and content. One of their own mem- 
bers, Miss Blanche Spratt, a teacher of 
music, agreed to serve as project director. 
A committee was appointed and met with 
Miss Spratt to formulate a study plan. 
The plan adopted called for a participating 
group and emphasis on human values 
rather than musicology. 

The first year the group studied sym- 
phonies and concertos. Brief biographies 


VOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
illustrated brochure, ‘We Can Publish Your Book" 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. AA-420 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER?’ 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled Te the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, 
promote and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcome. Write today for booklet J. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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condescending, misleading promises, no high- 
pressure sales devices—such as you may already 
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of composers were presented, stressing 
factors which materially affected their 
work. Then the director, with the help 
of recordings, explained the musical pat- 
terns, and how each movement developed 
as a component part of the piece. 

In its second year of study, the group 
took up classic and program suites and 
grand opera. Climax of the opera study 
was a four-lesson session on the “ Ring of 
the Nibelungen,” with particular em- 
phasis on the Wagnerian Leitmotif. 


Toward Better TV 


A number of branches have been working 
effectively toward developing the educa- 
tional aspects of TV. Further appearances 
are scheduled for the widely publicized 
TV panel begun in February 1955 by 
the Annapolis, Maryland, Branch. The 
original discussion took place at the 
branch’s February meeting. In the spring 
the panel was repeated at a Staunton, 
Maryland, PTA meeting and at the 
Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore, under 
the auspices of the Baltimore Branch. 
In November it came together again for 
the Hagerstown, Maryland, Branch. 

More than eighty members of the 
Schenectady, New York, Branch (and 
husbands!) have participated in the pres- 
entation of six programs shown on Mo- 
hawk-Hudson Television Council time 
over station WRGB. The half-hour pres- 
entations, entitled, as a group, “* Explor- 
ing the Arts,” covered music, literature, 
drama, art, writing, and the dance. 
Planning these productions, writing the 
scripts, preparing the props and costumes, 
and staging were all done by branch 
members. 

TV has been used to enhance the Han- 
ford, California, Branch reading contest 
for children, which is a part of the local 
library’s yearly program. The 1955 win- 
ners appeared as guests of Captain Bar- 
ney—a standard TV program over 
Channel 27 Tulare. These young writers 
of prize-winning essays on “The Most 
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Interesting Character I’ve Met in My 
Travels Through Books” stepped onto 
the screen through a giant book entitled 
AAUW STORYLAND. They wore cos- 
tumes depicting the characters chosen 
for their essays. 

The Tucson, Arizona, Branch has been 
presenting over TV a half-hour series 
called “Hobby Date.” The series en- 
courages worthwhile leisure-time activ- 
ities among young people. It has been a 
public service presentation of KOPO-TV 
for two years. 

“Hobby Date” is built around the at- 
traction which hobbies hold for young- 
sters, the accomplishments of individual 
hobbyists, the ways in which adults with 
similar interests can help children in the 
pursuit of hobbies, and the long-range 
benefits which wise use of leisure can 
bring to the community and the family, 
as well as the child himself. Young people 
appearing on the show have come from 
both public and private schools and 
range in age from the elementary school 
level to students at the University of 
Arizona. 

Three Michigan branches — Grosse 
Pointe, Detroit, and Oakland County — 
are active members of the Detroit Advi- 
sory Council on Educational Television 
and Radio. Delegates from these branches 
serve as president, program chairman, 
and chairman of the Look-Listen Project 
of the Council. Detroit’s educational tele- 
vision station, WI'VS, began broadcast- 
ing in October. 
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Family — Continued from page 175 


her train was delayed by some hours. Un- 
dismayed, the General Director changed 
from travel clothes to afternoon dress 
right on the train and stepped out of 
it as though it were a bandbox. 


Available to everyone is our General Director, 


who often dictates outgoing letters, reads 


mail and memos, and furthers Association 


interests over the phone at the same time. 


In her rare moments of relaxation, Dr. 
Bragdon enjoys listening to music most. 
After hearing much talk about binaural 
broadcasting, she decided to do some ex- 
perimenting. Now a formerly discarded 
cabinet radio-phonograph is placed in a 
position in her living room where its 
amplifier catches the sounds from the 
operating machine. The result is almost 
comparable to a concert hall. Her guests 
get the added attraction of all the coffee 
they can drink, served in exquisite Spode 
cups from a gleaming silver service. 


— E. P. 


BRANCHES 
From the Branches — Continued 


Branches Study Drama 


College drama students took over an 
AAUW branch meeting in Barre, Ver- 
mont. Under direction, the students pro- 
duced a scene from a play during the 
meeting, discussing characterization and 
movement as they went along. AAUW 
members enjoyed commenting on the 
students’ work during the session and 
found the experience helped them gain 
better insight into the production of a 
play. 

Drama has become a prime interest of 
the Garrett (Maryland) Branch, which 
chose it for a major study program. From 
October 1954 to June 1955 monthly meet- 
ings found members prepared to discuss 
the work and lives of such playwrights as 
Ibsen, Chekhov, Shaw, Coward, O’Casey, 
O'Neill, Wilder, Odets, Eliot, and Sartre. 
Each member of the group gave a report 
on one playwright during the year, and 
also prepared herself to discuss the sug- 
gested plays for each session. 


West Virginia State 
Arts Festival 


West Virginia’ss AAUW State Divi- 
sion sponsored that state’s first arts 
festival, which was held in Charleston 
last year. Word has come from several 
sources of the enthusiastic co-operation 
given the state arts chairman by the 
press, TV, radio, schools, and colleges in 
developing this nine-day event. Local 
artists and dance, drama, and music 
groups shared attention with nationally 
recognized figures in the arts. Features 
included a book and author luncheon, 
a presentation of Eugene O’Neill’s “Ah 
Wilderness”’ by the state theater, per- 
formances by the Charleston Symphony 
Orchestra, and art exhibitions in local 
galleries, libraries, and stores. Success of 
this pilot project is attested to by the fact 
that the State of West Virginia has taken 
over sponsorship. 
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Pupils prepare the set for a TV show 


Book Bandwagon Show on TV 


Book Bandwagon, popular TV arts project 
of the Sioux City (Iowa) Branch won 
laurels this year: Because of its ever- 
widening appeal it was switched to a top- 
favorite spot on Station KTIV’s program 
schedule — 2 p.m. on Sundays. The five- 
year-old program was a highly successful 
radio presentation for its first three years, 
then was adapted for TV. 

Conversion to television meant many 
changes. The branch Arts Committee 
feels that much of the success in making 
the change belongs to the students and 
teachers in the Sioux City schools and to 
the Sioux City Public Library staff. 

Students in school art classes have been 
in effect the production staff of the show, 
with the help of teachers Gladys Palmer 
and Margaret Pedersen. The students 
paint and draw illustrations, copy maps, 
and use a variety of materials in creating 
the program sets. 

The public library staff has thrown 
open its facilities to the program and 
provides secretarial assistance. Florence 
Butler, Children’s Librarian, compiles the 
yearly book-list for Bandwagon and in- 
cludes this list in the summer reading 
programs of the library. 

Help in promoting the show has come 
from the library, local merchants, and the 
TV station itself. 
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News and Notes — (Cont'd from page 191) 


Teaching About School in School 


“If today’s youngsters — as tomorrow’s 
adults — are to assume their respon- 
sibilities for education effectively, a de- 
liberate and early exposure to the back- 
ground of their educational heritage 
would be advantageous,” writes Mrs. 
Leon Lamet, former Illinois Education 
Chairman and AAUW representative on 
the Illinois Citizens Advisory Committee 
on Education, in a letter to Headquarters. 

Mrs. Lamet gives in this letter an 
informal report on the results of a 
Minneapolis workshop sponsored by the 
National Citizens Commission for Public 
Schools. She goes on to say: 

“Teaching about schools in school” sounds 

a trifle vague when one hears it for the first 

time. Further scrutiny, however, discloses 

that the simplicity of the statement is quite 
misleading. Actually it refers to what some 
educators have been doing too incidentally 

—or not at all — these many years. If we 

believe there is a correlation between in- 

terest and information, then we must 
agree that there is merit in this new interest 
of the National Citizens Commission. (The 
phrase was heard at the White House 

Conference too.) 

At the invitation of the Commission 
thirty-five administrators, citizens, teachers, 
students and assorted experts from ten 
states participated in a two-day workshop 
to discuss the topic. . . . 

How the schools developed, what the 
schools are trying to accomplish, how the 
needs change, and what citizens can do to 
help solve the problems, were a few of the 
topics presented for consideration. A major- 
ity of the participants agree that teaching 
about schools should permeate the cur- 
riculum rather than be offered as a separate 
unit. 

Mrs. Lamet, who is Legislative Chair- 
man of the Carthage (Ill.) Branch, was a 
member of the “Little” White House 
Conference Committee of Illinois and 
committee chairman for White House 
Conference Topic No. 6, “How Can We 
Obtain a Continuing Interest in Educa- 
tion?” 





Headquarters mail 


Contributions to this department are invited. Your “‘letter to the 
editor” will help to make this a worthwhile exchange of AAUW views. 


As Maine Goes... 


I should be very grateful if I could obtain a 
copy of the October, 1955, issue of your pe- 
riodical. I was much impressed with Dr. 
Tuve’s “The Race Not to the Swift.” It 
expresses a long-felt belief and expresses it 
beautifully. I'd like to have the article to read 
to some of my classes and stimulate discussion. 
The copy I have before me now belongs to a 
student who wishes it back, and I think this is 
something which should outlive a single stu- 
dent generation. 

This was the first issue of your magazine 
which I had seen. I enjoyed reading it very 
much. 

— Roy P. Fatrrre.p 
Associate Professor 
Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine 


An Open Letter 


The highway from college to career is broader 
and smoother than ever. The graduate of 1956 
will choose her career from a wide range of 
possibilities, knowing that her success will 
be measured only by her ability, temperament 
and determination. She may select an appeal- 
ing, unconventional occupation with assurance 
that she will be relatively free from those 
customs and prejudices which often inhibited 
young women of earlier days in following their 
chosen professions. 

So great has been the progress in making 
new fields available to women that one of the 
by-products of this welcome change has been 
an increase in the size and complexity of the 
very problem of career-selection. Young girls 
are overwhelmed as they ponder the question 
of which attractive path to follow. This, in 
turn, has increased the responsibility of par- 
ents, educators and prospective employers in 
assisting college students to reach decisions. 

There is a new, exciting opportunity for 
young women in the field of public service 
which, because it is new and because the num- 
bers to be accepted are small, may not be fully 
understood by prospective college graduates 
and those who counsel them. Most citizens 
are aware that since 1948 women’s uniformed 


services have become a permanent part of the 
several armed forces of the nation, but the 
unusual advantages that accrue to the fortu- 
nate individual who qualifies for this phase of 
public service may not be fully realized 

Contrary to a popular misconception, it 
is not necessary for a candidate for an Army 
Reserve commission to obligate herself to a 
lifetime military career. She merely undertakes 
to serve for a period of two years during which 
time she will have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with Army life and the many 
opportunities that make service in uniform 
stimulating and worth while. If she is then 
found qualified for permanent appointment 
she may enter upon such a career. Even this 
does not bind her to remain indefinitely if 
(during times of peace) sound reasons such 
as marriage or the need to assume family 
obligations point to a return to civilian life. 
However, if she and the Army are compatible, 
a lifelong career may ensue, bringing her cul- 
turally rewarding experiences both at home 
and abroad. As an honored member of an or- 
ganization dedicated to the safekeeping of our 
country she will receive emoluments favorably 
comparable to those provided by private en- 
terprise. She will appreciate the Army’s 
humanity upon learning that to all of this may 
be added a husband, if the lady so decides, as 
Army regulations do not proscribe this phe- 
nomenon nor attempt to repeal the law of 
averages! 

(Other branches of the armed services, such 
as the WAVES, WAF, and the Women 
Marines have comparable programs to which 
Association members may wish to bring the 
attention of college seniors and young 
graduates.) 


Mary-Acnes Brown 
Lt. Colonel, U.S. Army Reserve 
Washington (D.C.) Branch 


February 1956 


Eprror’s Nore: Careers for Women in the 
Armed Forces, a booklet produced by the 
Department of Defense in co-operation with 
the Department of Labor, tells about various 
opportunities in all the Services for enlisted 
women. Obtainable from Defense Advisory 
Committee on Women in the Services, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (M & P), 
Rm. 2B-939, Pentagon, Washington 25, D.C. 
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if the good luck 


had not come tO M@ wee 


I LOOK back on the year | held my AAUW 
Fellowship as the best period of crea- 
tive scholarship in my life.” wrote Mary 
Emily Sinclair, when she contributed to 


the Fellowship Fund a generous gift, 
which 


would enable another scholar to 
achieve the same kind of opportunity. 
Recipient of the Julia C. G. Piatt Fellow- 
ship, Miss Sinclair had spent 1922-23 in 
mathematical research at Cornell and at 
the University of Chicago. Two years la- 
ter she worked at the University of Rome, 
while on sabbatical leave from Oberlin, 
where she had become a full professor. 
She had received her A.B. from Oberlin 
and returned there to teach for thirty- 
seven years. In 1939, she was appointed 
Chairman of the Department of Mathe- 
matics at that 
numerous articles on 


college. ‘Through her 
mathematics 
contributed significantly to her field. 

When Dr. Sinclair retired in 1944, 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine said of her: 
“Miss Sinclair is a teacher who modestly 
gives the credit for ‘whatever success | 
have had’ to the students themselves.” 
In addition to her generous gift to 
AAUW, Dr. Sinclair had established a 
loan fund for Oberlin women to use pro- 
fessionally. 


she 


Mary Emily Sinclair 


Modest and selfless, she never became 
an “ivory tower” scholar. Rather, she 
sought to infect other students with the 
spark that finds in creative research one 
of the world’s greatest challenges. In her 
teaching, she shared the spark: with her 
gifi, she opened up a path to research for 
others. 


The following form of bequest is 


suggested to those who wish to 
make the Fellowship Fund a bene- 


ficiary in their wills: 


I hereby give, devise, and be- 
queath to the Fellowship En- 
dowment Fund of the American 
Association of University 
Women 

to be held and administered in 
accordance with the terms of the 
Deed of Trust establishing said 


Fund. 
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including 


materials; selected bibliography 


Integration and the Public Schools, by 


Christine Heinig. A selected and annotated 


bibliography 10 cents 
graphy 


Four Problems in Higher Education: As 
Seen by Noted Educators—selected perti- 
nent quotations; 25 cents. Higher Edu- 
cation Today, with annotated bibliography; 
15 cents. AAUW Aids Tax- eappenes 
Colleges and Universities —'How-to-d 

t"; 15 cents. Crisis Ahead ! Higher educa- 
tion and higher er Imer is onal 


het teat iaere. ts 
Latest on Radio and TV, 1955. 
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Health, 
25 cents 
25 cents 


and pressure groups 


Study-Bibliography in Mental 
listing bc ks, 


} pamphlets, films. 


Supe p leme nt, 1953. 

Health Insurance Plans. Bib! 
gle copies free; additic 
STATUS OF WOMEN 
Money Management a On insur- 
ance, banking, investments, budge i. 35 


AAUW Looks at Social aaa Its mean- 
$1.70 
Handbook for 
interested in 
50 cents 


ography. Sin- 
nal copies, Scents each 


ing for you and your family. 
Adventures in Freedom. 
status 


chairmen and others 


advancing women’s status. 


THE ARTS 


Branch Arts Resources. Basic guide for 
branch arts chairmen in setting up arts 
Revised rules for AAUW Writing 

60 cents 


programs. 
Project. 
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35 cents 
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apella sel Christmas 


songs, a 
carols and 
5 cents 


ections, 


CLERK, 1634 EYE STREET, N.W 
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